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GROWING UP 


Here are two youngsters looking at themselves. One is asking for help. The 
other seems to be making a happy adjustment. They may be sitting side by side 
in your classroom; yet they present very different problems. Are we aware 
of their needs? What are we doing to help them and hundreds like them? 


What's the Use? 

The only thing I like about school is the recesses and noons. 

I like the way the teacher dresses and I like the teacher O.K. Sometimes 
she scolds me, but I guess it’s up to me, if I get scolded, or not. 

i I don’t like very many of the kids at school, because they don’t seem to 
ike me. 

I wish I didn’t have to go to school. I’m so dumb, I can’t learn nothing 
anyway. If I do, I just forget it. I would rather take my dog, and my skies, 
and go sking, or take my sled, and my dog, and go sleding. 

I guess school is O.K. but I just don’t like it but gee whiz, whats the use, 
I guess I’ll join the army. 


I’m Happy 

The thing that strikes me as being most important and interesting about 
my school career is my change of attitude through the years. Whether others 
go through this same change or a similar one as markedly as I have, I don’t 
know; it hasn’t been noticeable in any of my friends. 

Perhaps the most outstanding period, socially, is that of junior high, the 
three years that I’ll always remember as a very unhappy time. “The Awk- 
ward Stage”—a period of hating everybody and everything—is something 
everyone must go through, no doubt, and probably there is very little any- 
one can do about it. 

This difficult stage was followed closely by a period of wanting to have 
a good time and nothing else; that was the tenth grade. This lasted a year, 
and then came the other extreme: studying, day in and day out, and prac- 
ticing like a demon. This, too, lasted a year, bringing us up to date. And, 
now at last, I’ve struck a happy medium, or at least I hope so. I do know 
that I’m happy for the first time in my life. 
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YOU ARE about to make the acquaintance of one of the most unusual groups of 
authors it will ever be our pleasure to present. For the past seven months you have 
read in EpucaTIoNAL LEADERSHIP articles from the pens of men and women who 
are at work in education or related fields. This month we bring you as authors the 
school children, themselves, hundreds of them. Our youngest contributor is 6, 
our oldest 18. 

These boys and girls tell us quite frankly what they have learned and what 
they wish they might have learned, where the school has met their needs and 
where they feel it has failed to do its job, about their teachers and their classmates 
—in fact, about almost every conceivable phase of school living. 

This issue of EpucaTionaL LeapersuiP is fun, but it is also provocative and, 
at times, startling. We believe that any teacher who thinks seriously about his 
work will find the opinions of youngsters worthy of his careful consideration. 
Whether or not we agree with what the boys and girls say, their statements are 
indicative of the way their thoughts are running and are, therefore, a clear reflec- 
tion of the kind of job those of us are doing who are responsible for the education 
of children and young people. 

The articles which follow have been assembled from the contributions of more 
than five hundred children. It is impossible to transmit to a formal printed page 
the full flavor and charm of the writing which these children have done for us. 
We cannot, for example, bring you the barely legible scrawls or the smudges from 
dirty fingers. But perhaps you will smile, as we did, at the circuitous spelling, the 
strange idioms, the garbled grammar, and yet be awed, as we were, at the deftness 
with which these youngsters state the simple truths that often have a way of 
evading adult minds. 

There was scarcely a statement that we wouldn’t have liked to publish. But 
clearly they could not all be squeezed into one magazine; so we have had to make 
choices. We were guided in our selections by several factors. In the first place, 
we tried to include those expressions which were most spontaneous, avoiding any 
that seemed too obviously teacher- or parent-inspired. We looked for naturalness 
and sincerity. In the second place, we kept an eye out for discussions of topics 
particularly pertinent to the problems and interests of today’s teachers. And, third, 
we have tried to include discussions of subjects about which the children seem 
most concerned. When it was impossible to use contributions from all the young- 
sters writing on a particular topic, we chose those which seemed most typical of 
the various points of view expressed. 

It is true that no one child can speak for all children and no one statement can 
be lifted from this material and used as evidence of the thinking of youngsters. 
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Yet in aggregate, the opinions carry weight. They represent ideas from young- 
sters in widely varying situations, from a one-room school with only six pupils to 
an urban high school of several thousand; from the underprivileged, the ill-fed, 
and ill-housed, to the children of the wealthy; from minority groups as well as 
from majority groups; from those in schools which provide little equipment other 
than a blackboard and a wash basin to those in well-supported, adequately equipped 
schools; from those who call for help in the solution of their personal problems 
to those who are making happy adjustments to growing up; from those in schools 
in the North, East, South, and West. 

This is in no sense a statistical study. No attempt has been made to present 
quantitative evidence. We believe that you will agree with us that the words of 
youngsters themselves carry more conviction than any statistical compilation we 
might attempt. However, the reader should keep in mind that the statements rep- 
resent the unusual as well as the usual, the minority as well as the majority opinions 
of children. 

The implications of this material for school practice are many and significant. 
If we mean what we say about the importance of the “meanings” approach, of 
purpose, of needs and interests, we dare not ignore these reactions of children to 
their school living. For example, what teacher could take unto herself the responsi- 
bility of decorating the school room after reading the statement, “We Like are 
room because we decorated it are selves”? We cannot overlook the overwhelming 
evidence of the need for feelings of success when we read statements such as, 
“I don’t like geography because I don’t understand it” or “I work hard in arith- 
metic since I got good at it.” 

We are made aware that children are not deceived by our attempts to camou- 
flage our practices with palatable language when a youngster states, “I would like 
a school with no opportunity classes, because there isn’t anybody who is really 
dumb.” Curriculum workers are made to face some real problems when young 
people demand vocational guidance, sex education, and more opportunity to par- 
ticipate in planning. No one who is interested in children can fail to see how un- 
consciously revealing of themselves children can be in their candid statements. 

In fact, we believe that every statement in the following material presents a 
challenge to the thinking of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and parents. We 
hope this material will be read, studied, and discussed. We believe it would be 
ideally suited to parent-teacher discussions because it starts with the children them- 
selves rather than with abstract theory, although there is no theory of educational 
philosophy or psychology that is not represented by the statements of these young- 
sters. We believe it would be useful in undergraduate classes in teacher preparation, 
as an insightful introduction to children and to education. We are convinced that 
even experienced educators will be stimulated to re-examine their practices. 

There may be little that is new in these statements from children and youth. 
Youngsters always have expressed themselves and always will, but we have found 
the call of these many young voices a thrill and a challenge which we hope you 
will share with us. 
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THEY SPEAK 


These are children speaking. All of the following statements 
are the words of children except those which are in italics 


Ways of Workin 


Pupils give us their opinions about cooperative 
class planning, “activity” periods, and student 


government ; their statements are a challenge to us to put more meaning into the school program 


Students show a lively interest in work 
of the school and express a sincere 
desire to participate in planning pro- 
grams and solving problems. Are we 
giving them the opportunities which 
they want and need for happy school 
living and for growth as capable, re- 
sponsible adults? The students them- 
selves don’t always think that we are. 


STUDENTS should have as much re- 
sponsibility as they are capable of ac- 
cepting. They should be called in on 
long-range planning for courses and 
school activities. 

* Students should be allowed to plan 
with the teacher all the work they do 
so they will get practice in planning. 
° A child reaching the age of 13 or 14 
has matured enough to determine the 
field where his greatest interest lies. 
This maturity should not be ignored. 
He should be given the opportunity to 
choose the general field for his elective 
work. 

®* Children should, to some extent, be 
allowed a part in planning their own 
program with a strong guidance of a 
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teacher and parents. The junior and 
senior classes could be allowed to plan 
a greater part of their program than 
freshmen and sophomores because they 
are more serious and have begun to 
realize the importance of getting an 
education. It should all be gradual, with 
more and more responsibility placed on 
the individual student. (From discus- 
sions by high school students.) 


@ An embarrassing experiment teaches 
a lesson in group responsibility. 
® Because of a continued failure of the 
class to take part in discussions, our 
teacher decided upon a plan to change 
this situation. One Thursday, she called 
aside several students who usually carry 
on class discussion and gave us her plan. 

Her idea was as follows: the reason, 
she told us, for lack of participation in 
the class was inattentiveness and just 
plain “mental laziness.” It was her 
theory that in a group like this a few 
wide-awake people could control the 
entire group procedure. 

On Friday the class began as usual. 
This was the day we were to see the 
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deadly danger in the failure of the indi- 
vidual to take an active part in a de- 
mocracy. Today we were to discuss the 
article, “Foundations of the Peace” by 
Henry A. Wallace. 

The class president started the discus- 
sion by making the statement, “Wallace 
said the United States and Great Britain 
should control world trade and limit 
German commerce.” This was the exact 
opposite of what the article actually 
said. This lead was followed by another 
equally ridiculous contribution which 
got the discussion, being carried on by 
the several confederates, off on a ram- 
page of wild and silly statements that 
were completely false and erroneous. 
When the class president asked if there 
were any criticisms or disagreements, 
there wasn’t a single rebuttal. 

The farce continued and the state- 
ment was made, “The United States 
should annex Canada as payment of the 
British debt to us.” Again challenges 
were called for and again there were no 
criticisms or disagreements from the 
class. 

A halt was finally called and the 
teacher explained to the class just what 
it had sanctioned and not challenged. 
This met with much surprise and em- 
barrassment in the class. 

The sad part of this experiment is that 
the same thing can, does, and has been 
happening in governments where the 
results are totalitarianism, complete en- 
slavement, and darkness. 


@Here are fifth grade youngsters’ en- 
thusiastic reports on planning their own 
schedule of work. 


© Time just flies by when you are work- 
ing on your own ideas. 
® This week we learned to plan for a 
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whole week’s schedule of work. Makes 
me feel real grown-up. 

© I never realized how much a teacher 
had to think in order that we get our 
work in each day. 

* This schedule helps me see a week’s 
work. I can figure out better how to 
use my time and use it more wisely. 
Some thought it was fun because it 
just took up time so we wouldn’t have 
to work—but I didn’t. 

¢I like having a choice but we don’t 
always get it unless we do right. 

* We set up our own guides and if we 
break one of these we are the losers. 

* We used to argue an awful lot— 
especially in physical education groups 
—but some of our privileges were 
taken away and now we either agree to 
follow our game schedule or work out 
some compromise. 

© We have a part in rating ourselves 
when we have a conference with our 
teacher. I keep a reading record and 
folder of some of my work. 

® We are left on our own a lot now. 
At the first of the year the teacher 
couldn’t leave without something hap- 
pening. We have learned it’s harmful to 
ourselves and not anyone else like the 
teacher; so we go on about getting our 
jobs done. 


@ Youth discusses discipline and self- 
control for democratic living. 


* Democracy in its best form should 
develop within one self-discipline; yet 
I still don’t feel that I have complete 
control over myself. I wonder if this 
would be developed by a little more 
discipline from the outside—maybe not. 
Self-discipline leads to a higher moral 
standard. 

® There is one thing that I feel I have 
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lost out on, and that’s self-discipline. I 
believe I can hold myself to blame for 
this as much as the school, though, for 
the school can only give you what you 
make yourself get out of it. That is the 
only thing I feel I need for adult de- 
velopment that I haven't received. 

¢ All schools should have better disci- 
pline. When our fathers and mothers 
went to school, they didn’t sit around 
talking, painting, or reading when they 
should have been studying. 


@High school boys and girls ask for 
student government and tell us why they 
want it. 


* Of the many things that work to- 
gether to make up our schools, student 
participation seems to be the most im- 
portant. I seriously believe that the 
students should have their own form of 
government, wherein they can express 
their own opinions, as I believe the 
Student Council is now doing here in 
our school. 

I believe that this group could be 
changed every two months or so to get 
new ideas and to develop leadership in 
more people. Not only should students 
participate in school government but 
also in the school activities of various 
kinds, thus giving valuable training for 
later life and also broadening the in- 
terests and experiences of the student. 
* Since the main purpose of school is 
to make good citizens, student govern- 
ment is important as a part of our edu- 
cation. Although student government 
is not actually practiced in this high 
school, I feel sure that the practice in 
leadership that it could afford would be 
very valuable. 

If the students could make their own 
rules, the force of public opinion would 
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keep unruly students in check. I believe 
that if the many could be trusted to 
rule the few instead of the few the 
many, we would have a better school— 
and also a better national government. 
¢ The thing we are most interested in 
is student government. We believe that 
if the students were granted the right 
to choose their own leaders, there 
would be less conflict in the classes. 

We think that this is really important. 
A good example of student government 
is the way our core classes are run. Core 
classes have the right to elect their own 
officers and to choose the type of work 
in which they are interested. Students 
would be more interested in school if 
they had more to say about what they 
do. 


QJunior high school pupils describe the 
job their Student Council is doing. 


° As a student, I feel responsible for the 
way our halls look and I help with this 
and get others to help. 

® It’s a big job to run a school and I’m 
glad our principal let’s us help. 

° We call our council the “improve- 
ment” council and some of the things 
I have helped do are: 1) work out seat- 
ing arrangement in the auditorium, 
helping make floor plan for classes and 
acting as an usher until classes learn 
their places; 2) help make a schedule 
which gave each class member some re- 
sponsibilities such as hall duty before 
and after school, planning schedules for 
physical education, and taking care of 
equipment. 

We have a committee which is work- 
ing on a guide or a constitution for our 
council. This will have in it some of the 
ways of doing things which we have 
found bring the best results. 
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Glimpses of Ourselves 


The reader may smile at the quaint charm of some of the following 
statements, but no understanding teacher could read them without see- 
ing deep into the lives of children and young people. We believe these 
revealing glimpses may tell us more of child psychology than volumes 


written by learned adults. 


We Want Affection and Understanding 


We need to feel wanted and loved. We 
need a chance to belong to and to repre- 
sent a group. We need to feel that others 
are seeing beyond our grades, clothes, 
color of skin, and I.Q. and are respecting 
us as people. 


Between the two schools I like this 
one best because they treat you so 
friendly and kind. (Fifth Grade) 

There would be less trouble in our 
classes, if the students could feel that 
the teachers were trying to help instead 
of criticize them. (High School) 

The athletic program affords an op- 
portunity to represent one’s school in a 
manner important both physically and 
mentally. (High School) 

Don’t make me read. I want to do 
shop work. (High School) 

I would like a school with no oppor- 


tunity classes, because there isn’t any- 
body who is really dumb. (Eighth 
Grade) 

I would like for every girl or boy 
no matter if he or she came to school in 
the same thing everyday, with clothes 
that was tackless, he or she be treated 
with respect of that if he has of wealth 
or not. (High School) 

The kind of school I'd like to go to is 
a school where the children doesn’t make 
fun of what you wear and when you 
get up to make a speech they wont to 
lough at you. (Seventh Grade) 

Classes should be conducted in a more 
democratic way like a Core class is. 
There ought to be more discussion about 
school work and the marking of cards, 
also a better understanding between 
pupil and teacher is needed in the classes. 
(High School) 


We Know. Exactly What We Mean 


We struggle to express ourselves. Some- 
times it is difficult to say what one means 
in adult language, but maybe some of 
the words and phrases we employ are 
more meaningful because we give them 
a twist all our own. 


I like school because when I think 
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about I wish I didn’t have to go to 
school I think about it wouldn’t help 
me any if I stayed home all the time. 
(Fifth Grade) 

Arithmetic is sick on my _ head. 
(Fourth Grade) 

I don’t like spelling because it comes 
hard to me. (Fourth Grade) 
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I like history because it refers to the 
world gone by and what’s going by. 
(Fifth Grade) 

I like our history book. It tell the 
most interestant things. (Fifth Grade) 

I dislike History and Geography. 


Sometimes these studies don’t make 


sense. The wars and about all of these 
foreign countries is crazy. (Seventh 
Grade) 

I like this book better than all the 
other books. We will be finished soon. 
I wish the book was thicker because we 
will be finished too fast. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like school because of two 
subjects. They are history and geog- 
raphy. I don’t see why the past history 
is doing any one any good. The same 


way with geography. If we could talk 
about the present affairs in war I would 
have a different attitude toward it. 
Studying about old world affairs is like 
tasting and smelling something moldy. 
That’s what I think about history and 
geography. It’s so old it’s moldy. 
(Eighth Grade) 

As for why I come to school its a 
question of if I wish to ever continue 
getting more educated or to stop at the 
present level. So far I wish to continue. 
(Sixth Grade) 

It’s great to have a car and dig past 
school and listen to your pipes blubber 
and crack against the walls of old Wins- 
low Hi. I have lots of fun socing around 
the campus. (Eleventh Grade) 


We Like To. Feel Successful 


We like the things we feel we can do 
well and dislike those in which we do 
not feel adequate. Maybe we'd find 
more enjoyment in school if we had 
more opportunity to realize a measure 
of success in our undertakings. Inci- 
dentally, we work harder at those things 
we like. 


I don’t like singing because I can’t 
sing. (Sixth Grade) 

I can draw farily good and I like to 
draw pictures. (Sixth Grade) 

Reading I don’t like because I can’t 
pronounce the big words. (Eighth 
Grade) 

I don’t like language because I don’t 
understand it. (Sixth Grade) 

When I was small I got good in arith- 
metic so I go so I liked it and studied 
on it and tried to get better. (Seventh 
Grade) 

I like reading because I read pretty 
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good and I know quite big words so 
reading is easy. (Sixth Grade) 

I don’t like geography because I 
don’t seem to get on to it. (Fifth Grade) 

I like arithmetic because I like to get 
the right answer. (Fourth Grade) 

I don’t like history because it has 
stories about wars that I can’t under- 
stand about. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like arithmetic because some- 
times it has hard problems that I can’t 
figure out. (Fifth Grade) 

I like morning health inspection be- 
cause I always brush my teeth and like 
to look clean. (Fourth Grade) 

I like to write because each time I 
write I learn to write better. (Sixth 
Grade) 

I don’t like arithmetic because I can’t 
get it finished on time. (Fifth Grade) 

I enjoy arithmetic because we have 
learned how to work and prove our 
division. (Fourth Grade) 
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I do not like some of my lessons some- 
times. Because I think I can not get 
them. But then I get them done anyhow. 
(Third Grade) 

I like writing my spelling words, be- 
cause I always get one hundred. (Fourth 
Grade) 

I dislike art because I can’t draw 
good. (Fifth Grade) 

I like piano because I can play it. 
(Second Grade) 

I like to write because some people 
say I can write very good. (Eighth 
Grade) 


We Like Variety 

We get bored just as anyone else does 
when the world seems humdrum and 
commonplace. Even little things can 
help though—a new dish for lunch, new 
curtains at the windows, new books, 
or just a chance to stretch more often. 
Of course, a change in routine or anew 
approach to what we are studying is a 
real excitement and makes living and 
learning in school more fun. 


I dislike some of the foods we have for 
hot lunches because we have eat them 
too much. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like History because it isnt 
interesting. We study the same thing 
over and over from year to year. 
(Eighth Grade) 

I don’t like to sit all day. (Fourth 
Grade) 


We Choose the Lesser Evil 


Our logic may seem strange, sometimes, 
but we are wise enough to make com- 
parisons and state preferences in terms 
of our evaluations. Teachers may be 
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If some of the pupils fail during the 
year they become discouraged and often 
stop school. (Ninth Grade) 

The students attitude toward school 
may decide whether he passes or not. 
If the student doesn’t like the subject 
he won’t try to pass it. (Ninth Grade) 

He (the student) likes math, there- 
fore he does more work, but in a re- 
quired subject he doesn’t like that and 
puts nothing into his study. In this way 
a student that once disliked the subject 
would work more if he liked the sub- 
ject. (Twelfth Grade) 


The most important thing in school 
is recess and noon because it is a chance 
to strech and get out of your seat. (Fifth 
Grade) 

I don’t like my reading book because 
we have had it for so long. (Fifth 
Grade) 

It is a good thing to have different 
teachers for every subject. You lern 
more that way because you get tired of 
one teacher and don’t try to study. 
(Eighth Grade) 

It gets terribly dull looking at the 
same old faces all the time. (Eighth 
Grade) 

We all realize that at a time like this it 
is hard to make up menus to satisfy the 
OPA regulations and also satisfy some 
4,200 students, but we would like more 
variety in food. (Eleventh Grade) 


surprised to know the basis of some of 
our “likes” and “dislikes.” 


I like spelling the best of all the sub- 
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ject because we have it just once a 
week. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like the cooking and eating 
utensels because we haven’t got any. 
(Fourth Grade) 

I like the Christmas program because 


it’s a rest on studying. (Fifth Grade) 
‘I don’t like school because I am too 
anxious for highschool. (Seventh Grade) 
I like art because we don’t have any 
geography when we have art. (Fourth 
Grade) 


We Notice Owr Surroundings 


We notice many little things that you 
may not think are important but they 
are—the way the teacher fixes her hair, 
the paint on the walls, the pictures on 
the “bord.” We like to live in cheerful 
surroundings, and sometimes a few 
changes can make a big difference. 


I like the way the teacher dresses. I 
like the way the teacher fixes her hair. 
(Fifth Grade) 

I’d like the floor scrubbed or varnish. 
I'd like the room painted. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like the walls of our school 
room because of the dirt on the walls 
and places where the plaster is break- 
ing out also the paint is faded. (Eighth 
Grade). 

I din’t like the way the room looks 
it looks to bare. (Third Grade) 

I like the school roome becase it 


Fun To. Phare 


We like to do things with others—hav- 
ing the teacher play with us at recess, 
reading to the younger ones. Sometimes 
when we can’t do the things others do, 
we can share by making a contribution 
in another way. We all want a chance 
to share and make our contributions. 


It is nice to know how so that you 
can tell others about the games (Third 
Grade) 
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always looks so nice when Lois and 
Rita decarate it with pictures on the 
bord. (Fourth Grade) 

I like the looks of the room because it 
has pictures and the chairs are varnished 
and there’s a library. We have a piano 
to play. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like the color of the school be- 
cause its too dark. (Third Grade) 

It is with pride that I point out the 
architecture and landscape of my high 
school alma mater. (Twelfth Grade) 

I love the school yard. There is a place 
to play marbles, a good place to play 
ball, to climb, and to play soccer. (Fifth 
Grade) 

When I went into the third grade 
Miss Smith was my teacher. She had 
a habit. Everytime she would read a 
story she would fiddle with her pearls. 
(Sixth Grade) 


I like school because sometimes at 
noon Miss Brown comes out and plays 
with us in the snow (Second Grade) 

I like to read to the whole school 
(Fifth Grade) 

I like to help others when I got all 
my work done. I like to read stories to 
the younger ones (Sixth Grade) 

I believe the most important thing that 
has happened to me this year in school 
was when I was chosen as one of the 
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cheerleaders. Not being able to play 
basketball, I thought that I would be 
completely shut off from athletics, ex- 
cept to view them from the bleachers. 
Putting all one has into cheering, spur- 
ring the players on to victory, seems to 
me as inspiring as playing the game one- 
self. (Tenth Grade) 

I'd like to go to a school where they 
would learn you how to give a party 
and how to do things for others and to 
do things for yourself. (Eighth Grade) 


We Hane Our Reasons 


Yes, we have our reasons, and they are 
good reasons—to us. Often the teacher 
could learn a lot if she'd listen to our 
“ayhy’s” and “because’s.” For example 
the teacher may think Betty doesn’t 
know her lesson, but Betty says she’s 
afraid to give the answer for if it’s 
wrong she'll get teased. And the teacher 
should know that Johnny doesn’t like 
“art” (coloring inside the lines) be- 
cause “you can’t draw what you want 
to.” 


I don’t like arithmetic because you 
[the teacher] don’t explane the thing 
good enof. (Third Grade) 


One of the reasons I don’t like school — 


is that I get some bad marks, and my 
floks yells about it. (Fourth Grade) 

The best thing about school this year 
is the teacher. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like Walter because he whis- 
pers to much and he fights to much and 
he pulls my hair in class sometimes and 
he calls me names sometimes and he 
wont let me go with the children he 
goes with. (Third Grade) 

I like reading because it makes me 
smart. (Second Grade) 
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Its a lot of fun making something for 
others because you know that they will 
be surprised and happy with it. (Seventh 
Grade) 

The students throughout school 
should have opportunities for discussion 
with the faculty on various problems 
that may arise. In doing this, students 
are able to express their ideas and opin- 
ions and it gives them great satisfaction 
to know that they have helped to solve 
theirschool’s problems. (Twelfth Grade) 


I am beginning to like spelling be- 
cause it is very simple if you study your 
words. (Sixth Grade) 

I enjoy having our teacher read to us 
because she always stop in the most ex- 
citing part. (Fourth Grade) 

I like to write stories but no one can 
read them. I don’t care for English. 
(Eighth Grade) 

I don’t like spelling because there is 
to many words. (Third Grade) 

I like my teacher because she show 
how to work the work I can not do. 
(Fourth Grade) 

If you cannot read you may get 
cheated from very much money. Or you 
may get a telegram to come home, your 
mother is dieing you would have to run 
over to your neighbors and never see 
your mother again. (Seventh Grade) 

Reading is very good for you because 
the higher up you get the bigger and 
harder the words get. (Sixth Grade) 

I always did like basketball and still 
will as long as I live until I get out of 
school. (Seventh Grade) 

I have liked all my school teachers I 
have every had, Miss Smith included. 
They have all been quite young and we 
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have liked them quite well evenif they 
are strict. But they have to be strict or 
not be a good school teacher, so I don’t 
mind. (Eighth Grade) 

If it wasn’t for sports in high school 
it wouldn’t be a very happy place to 
hold a person’s attention. (Twelfth 
Grade) 

I get mad at my teacher sometimes 
but when I think it over it changes my 
mind if she didn’t tell us what to do 
none of us would work. (Sixth Grade) 

I like you [the teacher] because you 
do everything you could do to help me 
with lots of things to get me out of 
trouble. (Third Grade) 

I like our teacher because she seams 
to understand us. (Seventh Grade) 

I don’t like English because its to 
dam complicated. (Sixth Grade) 

In school I don’t like using words 
because I have to study a long time and 
I don’t like to sat so long wall [ while? ]. 
I made writeing. (Second Grade) 

I like health because it has good vita- 
mins. (Third Grade) 


I don’t like to answer a question be- 


-cause if I answer and its wrong I get 


teased. (Fifth Grade) 

I like school cause I meat more friends 
and tells me a lot of things I don’t no. 
(Fourth Grade) 

I liake school because there is lot of 
kids. (Third Grade) 

Monday was the most important day 
because I got my teeth pulled. (Fifth 
Grade) 

I like arithmetic because it is easy if 
I can get started at it. (Fifth Grade) 

I like reading because I like to read. 
(Second Grade) | 

I don’t like so much work because 
it takes to long. (Third Grade) 

I don’t like to stay in school till for 
30 at night. We got to study all day and 
if you don’t get don then you can’t get 
time off for reading and playing. 
(Fourth Grade) 

I don’t like geography becaus its got 
to many questions. (Fifth Grade) 

I don’t like art because you can’t 
draw what you want to. (Sixth Grade) 


We Struggle for Our Independence 


Part of our growing up is a desire to 
assert ourselves—to test our own person- 
alities. This process takes many forms, 
from liking to make choices to defiance 
of authority. Wise teachers can direct 
our need for independence into con- 
structive channels. 


I enjoyed the cooking class because 
sometimes we could choose what we 
wanted to cook that day. (Eighth 
Grade) 

We learn a certain amount of inde- 
pendence through selecting our own 
problems to work on and using freely 
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all sources of information that we may 
obtain. (Eleventh Grade) 

Pupils feel more into things if they 
are allowed to plan for themselves. 
(Eighth Grade) 

I always did wear sweaters and skirts 
to school but when I was told I had to 
I did not want to. (Eleventh Grade) 

I have been given the opportunity to 
acquire the best education in the world, 
because it’s an education / chose. 
(Twelfth Grade) 

Things we do without the teacher’s 
help is more fun. They (the teachers) 
offer too many suggestions. We want 
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to do it our way sometimes. (Sixth 
Grade) 

Our parents make the laws they obey. 
Why can’t we make our own laws at 
school? (Seventh Grade) 

Some people say we go to school to 


We Like Responsibility 


Just give us the chance and we'll show 
we can carry responsibility—and like 
it. Perhaps we could carry more re- 
sponsibilities if we were given the op- 
portunity. 


I’ve enjoyed being Librarian for our 
room this year. (Seventh Grade) 

I like are school room Because we 
decorate it are selves. (Fourth Grade) 

We have a citizenship club that I like. 
I am President of it and I enjoy my duty 
very much. (Eighth Grade) 

We all have fun trying to make our 
room look nice. (Eighth Grade) 

Everyone should have a duty in 
which they are depended on. (Fifth 
Grade) 

The most important thing that has 
happened in school so far has been the 
organization of the student council. 
This should, of course, be important to 


better ourselves when thinking. My an- 
swer to that would be that if we were 
able to be on our own for a while with 
no one to do our thinking for us, we 
would certainly learn to think for our- 
selves. (Tenth Grade) 


all students, including the little begin- 
ners and those up through the grades, 
for it is they who are concerned .... 
the whole purpose of this organization 
is to give the students a share of re- 
sponsibility in which he is to set exam- 
ples for others, obeying school orders. 
I think most boys and girls in the grades 
have the feeling that school is just a 
place where you go to be bossed around 
by teachers, but having a share in ex- 
pressing his opinions in “bossing” does 
a lot to the children in knowing they 
belong there. 

Our school, with the initiative and 
encouragement on the part of both 
teachers and students, will really be a 
proud place to all of us... . A student 
council is something every school should 
have because it is a very good training. 
I’m truthfully for it with all I can offer. 
(High School) 


We Don’t Have 2% At Home 


School takes on an added glamour when 
it offers experiences we don’t have at 
home. Even being warm is a treat when 
home is cold. Sometimes teachers can 
learn about us and our home living by 
listening to what we have to say about 
school. 


I like the pictures on the wall because 
they are pretty. (Her home has news- 
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papers stuffed in the cracks—Fourth 
Grade) 

I like listening to the radio so I can 
tell the news to my mother. (There is 
no radio at home.—Fourth Grade) 

I like School because it has a furnace 
to heat the School. It is warm. (The 
shack where he lives has only a cooking 
stove.—Fifth Grade) 

I like the grape fruit juice that they 
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give us. (She had never tasted fruit . 


juice except at school—Third Grade) 

I like the stove. I like the color paper. 
I like the light. I like the radio. I like the 
books. I like the pickter. I like to eat 
dinner hear. I like everything. (He has 


so little at home to like-—Fifth Grade) 

You need arithmetic so you can get 
work and make some money so you can 
eat. (Sometimes there is not enough 
food to go around at home.—Fifth 
Grade) 


We May Hear the Unfamiliar 


Although we like variety in our every- 
day living, the totally new experience 
may be frightening. Teachers can help 
by calming our fears or encouraging us 
to try our wings. 


At home I was sort of afraid to tackle 
receipts thinking they wouldn’t turn 
out any too good. But now I’ve learned 
even if they don’t, its good practice for 
you. (Ninth Grade) 

When I first came to this school I 
liked it a very little bit because I wasn’t 
used to it. After I was here a little while 
I was beginning to like it more than 
ever. (Fifth Grade) 

I moved around three times while I 
was in the first grade. I was scared ever 


time I went to a new school. (Sixth 
Grade) 

Well, to start with I did not like to go 
to school. I would miss my mother and 
cry. Then I started to have fun a little. 
(Sixth Grade) 

When I first started to school I was 
afraid of my teacher. I was afraid of 
everybody, but then I found out that 
everybody was my friend. I was happy 
because I found that if you know some- 
body likes you you can get along fine in 
school. (Fifth Grade) 

My first reaction to this high school 
was one of utter terror. (High School) 

I don’t think that school as it is today 
leaves a person unafraid to face the 
world. (High School) 


Sometimes We Wonder Why 


We don’t always understand the rea- 
sons for things. We don’t like it when 
“just seems as if” or when things are 
“crazy” or when they “don’t help in 
hardly anything I no of.” It would be 
fine if teachers could help us to see rea- 
sons, if there are good ones. 


I don’t like drawing it don’t help in 
hardly anything that I no of. (Fifth 
Grade) 

English is not very important because 
you say aint and everything anyhow. 
(Sixth Grade) 
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I don’t think we need geography be- 
cause the world changes so every day 
with the war. About what we are study- 
ing is not true. (Eighth Grade) 

I like all our studies except civics. It 
seems like I am never interested in civics. 
I try hard to be interested but just seems 
as if I can’t. (Eighth Grade) 

I don’t think history is very impor- 
tant because what your ancestors and 
everybody else’s did is not going to help 
you now. (Eighth Grade) 

I don’t like Hygiene and English. I 
can’t tell you why I don’t like Hygiene 
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and English but I just don’t like it. 
(Seventh Grade) 

I do not like English because I think 
nouns and them things are crazy. 
(Eighth Grade) 

It made little difference to me if our 
words came from Latin, Spanish, or if 
somebody just made them up, but it 


evidently mattered to my teacher. She 
gave me a C. I detested the woman as 
well as the class. (High School) 

The schooling which I obtained from 
the first to the fifth grade didn’t do 
much good for me, for I didn’t know 
what I was going to school for. (High 
School) 


We Have Our Worries and Our Joys 


Our worries are very real, although 
adults may have trouble understanding 
some of them. A good teacher will 
know our troubles and help us, but some 
teachers make things worse. There are 
examples of both kinds of teachers in 
our statements which follow. Our pleas- 
ures are many and vivid. 


In the first grade I had these worries. 
The first was that I couldn’t say “get.” 
I would say “git.” Miss Brown and I 
went over that until I could say “get” 
as well as anybody. My second worry 
was that I could not make a 5 or a 2. 
Every night I would go to bed crying 
because I couldn’t make a 5 or a 2. Every 
night I studied and every day I would 
study until I had no worries at all. My 
fun in the first grade was having a fish 
pond on a table. The children that are 
now in my room are most of the same 
ones that I started to school with. 

In the second grade I had many pleas- 
ures, but the main one was that every- 
day we danced to a victrola after lunch. 
I learned my favorite song in the first 
grade. It was “All Through the Night.” 
I had no worry in the second grade. My 
teacher was Miss Brown. (Fifth Grade) 

When I started to school I was so 
scared I didn’t even want to come. I 
was scared of all the people, racing and 
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having such fun at recess. I wondered 
how they could have so much fun when 
I felt like I could run home and never 
come back again. One thing I did like 
was the games we played. And I did love 
for Miss Butler to read to us. 

Along in the second grade, I got used 
to school and liked it. Miss Butler had 
a victrola and when she played it we 
always danced and had plenty of fun. 
We made a wigwam and boys and girls 
dressed like Indians and we gave a play. 

In the third grade, I didn’t have Miss 
Butler. I sure didn’t want to lose her be- 
cause I was getting used to her and 
school both. I had Miss Anderson and 
she was nice, too. We went on a picnic 
over at City Park. We also played on 
the playthings. We started learning 
dances. I had lots of fun. What helped 
me learn was the teachers. Everyone 
I’ve had took so much time and patience 
with me. (Fifth Grade) 


The 1945 Yearbook 


The 1945 yearbook of the Department 
of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment will deal with problems of group 
planning in the classroom. Paul J. Misner, 
Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, IIl., 
is chairman of the committee to prepare 
this volume. 
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We Want to Learn 


a look at school programs in the light of these reports to see if we are meeting student needs 


Children have a real desire for knowl- 
edge—for all sorts of knowledge. They 
want to know how to get along with 
people, they want to grow morally and 
spiritually, they want practical knowl- 
edge about vocations. And, yes, they 
want to learn the “fundamentals.” But 
they ask us to help them understand the 
relation between academic studies—or 
the “solids” as they sometimes refer to 
textbook subjects—and life itself. This 
is a challenge we cannot afford to ig- 
nore. If we do, we kill our own hopes of 
making school a living experience and 
the hopes of the youngsters that through 
education they can grow as happy, ad- 
justed people, adequately prepared to 
meet the problems of today and to- 
morrow. We may not see eye to eye 
with young people when they suggest 
how this relationship is to be developed, 
but their recommendations deserve our 
serious consideration. 


@There are a few things that I feel I 
have not gotten from school which I 
should like to have. I don’t see why we 
have not been taught subjects in a man- 
ner that we can see their use to us in 
adult life. A teacher can teach English 
literature and I can learn it, but I would 
like to know how I can use it in adult 


life. 


@I like to think it pleases my parents 
when I can come home and venture an 
opinion—an opinion that, while it may 
be a little unsound or baffling to them, 
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Youngsters discuss here what they have learned 
and what they would like to learn. Let’s have 


is still a definite opinion backed by what 
I really believe in and based upon what 
I have learned at school. 

Now they know I can, and do, think. 
Hasn’t it been worth the cost of my edu- 
cation? Isn’t learning to be a good 
American more than worth the cost of 
the education? I think so and I’m sure 
my parents think so. I only hope that 
I can earn my education by putting it 
to the best use I possibly can for my 
family, for my community, and for my 
country. 


To Study, to Reason, 
to Understand Ourselves 


@A good school should teach students 
how to study so that they may get the 
most out of the time spent studying, and 
so they will know how to gain new 
knowledge when out of school. 
Teachers may be able to pound a cer- 
tain amount of knowledge into the 
heads of their students, but after these 
young people graduate, what then? 
there won’t be any teacher; they are out 
on their own, and if they have been ac- 
customed to having a teacher see to it 
that they work, they are likely to be 
lost. A student should learn to be inde- 
pendent so that knowledge can be gained 
without too much aid from others. 


@The most important phase of my edu- 
cation has been that mixture of courses 
which has taught me to reason. Know]l- 
edge is useless without the ability to 
reason and I feel that the good founda- 
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tion of knowledge I have received is 
well supplemented by good reasoning 
powers. I have learned to read, speak, 
and write correctly and intelligently 
and my interest in mathematics and 
science has resulted in a good scientific 
background. 


@I think I have obtained the rudiments 
of an education, that is to say, a fair 
basic foundation from which I can grasp 
for more learning and knowledge and 
use this erudition to help me construct 
my life with confidence and _intelli- 
gence. Through school, I have de- 
veloped a love and desire for learning; 
beginning to satisfy this desire has stim- 
ulated me toward more extensive study. 
A course teaching religion in a way that 
it could be used, understood clearly, and 
thought about every single day should 
be taught in school to encourage spir- 
itual development. 

I think it would be to great advan- 
tage, in my case in particular, if the high 
schools could teach one to understand 
himself, learning to think and reason 
logically, realizing his abilities, and 
choosing a philosophy of life. 


Cooperation, Planning, 
and Outlook on Life 


@ When a child enters school at the age 
of 5 and before he is taught anything, 
he begins to learn to get along with the 
people around him. This training con- 
tinues, or should continue, until the 
child is out of school. If, when a person 
grows older, he is unable to cooperate 
with his fellow-workers and understand 
their feelings he will be unable to suc- 
ceed—no matter what his job. 

The school should help the student 
to plan for himself, to organize effi- 
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ciently all of his affairs, not only in 
school, but outside of school as well. If 
the student does not learn this, how can 
he possibly hope to cope with the prob- 
lems that come up later in life? 

A short while ago it was thought that 
all the education necessary was reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. If this is all that 
is taught, how can the student know 
what he would like to become, or at 
least what he thinks he would like to 
become? When he thinks he has found 
the right career, he should be given the 
opportunity to learn and prepare as 
much as possible for this job. In other 
words, the schools should offer an ex- 
tensive vocational course. 

Of course there are innumerable 
other things which other people wish 
to get from school, but as far as I’m con- 
cerned these three—cooperation, effi- 
cient planning, and an outlook on what 
you would later like to do—should be 
the main objectives of any school. 


Back to the “Fundamentals” 


@As one searches his soul for a glimpse, 
an indication, of the future, with gradu- 
ation moving steadily nearer, he hopes 
to feel self-sufficient and strong, with a 
good, sturdy education backing him up. 
I’m afraid I lack this feeling. 

Although my grades have been good, 
my knowledge of past civilizations is a 
sieve and consequently modern develop- 
ments can’t be viewed with perspective. 
My mind has never been stretched to 
its fullest capacity, and I can only blame 
the schools for this. One who hasn’t 
been taught to think when beginning to 
form mental habits has difficulty in using 
his mind wholly when it becomes neces- 
sary. 


It seems to me that to insure well- 
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educated or responsible citizens, the 


schools must either go back to the 
method used in teaching our fathers— 
that of drilling and bombarding the 
student with information until he has it 
firmly fixed in mind in spite of himself— 
or teach the student in grammar school 
to accept the responsibility of training 
his own mind. 

I don’t mean to infer by all this that 
I should feel more at home in an asylum. 
It’s not that my mental development is 
inferior, but that my mind could track 
so much better than it does if I had been 
trained under different circumstances. 

On the other hand, when I think 
what sort of a beast I would have been 
had I not had this schooling of which 
I have been so contemptuous, it becomes 
a different matter entirely. In that light, 
my knowledge of languages, of histories, 
of science, takes on new proportions. I 
have mastered the intricacies of A, B, 
and C. I can, on occasion, emit a fairly 
respectable merci, Monsieur, and c’est 
la guerre. I can rattle off various amo, 
amas, amat’s, and I would even venture 
to state that H,O is water—usually. 


@Book knowledge alone could never 
sufficiently educate a youth to become 
a capable leader. However, I believe 
that a partial “back to the fundamen- 
tals” campaign would be in order now. 
Early in this war, it became apparent 
that few of the boys called into service 
had a good knowledge of English and 
mathematics. 

In spite of the need for skill in these 
basic subjects, however, the emphasis 
continues to be placed on extra-curricu- 
lar activities. The latter most assuredly 
have a prominent place in modern edu- 
cation and students should certainly 
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include some interests outside of school. 


A Broader Definition 
of “Fundamentals” 


@iIn discussing the things that I have 
not learned in school, I would like to be 
general and speak of the needs of the 
younger generation as a whole. There 
are certain fundamentals necessary for 
everyone. First, a love for fellow men. 
Although I am more tolerant than others 
my age, it is because I have traveled 
much. Being tolerant of others is one of 
the most necessary things in this world. 
A war is now going on because two 
races think they are superior to the rest. 
I think a love for others can be taught 
and must be. I have found that Negroes 
and dark-skinned people often make the 
best friends because they are not often 
befriended and will do much to keep a 
white person’s friendliness. 

Another fundamental necessary to 
everyone is a spiritual knowledge. I 
mean that everyone must try to build 
himself up like a fortress inside to meet 
the trials of life with calm. One needs 
something to fall back on in time of 
trouble or despair. 


Students Ask for Specifics 


Etiquette. In one of my classes the 
teacher gave us a duty of teaching of 
manners and how to carry oneself. I 
will never forget what she said about 
manners to eat at the table. That is 
needed by all. (Eighth Grade) 

Work Experience. We want a world 
in which a man may work because work 
is safe and healthful. The youth needs 
work. During the past half century boys 
and girls have almost lost this privilege. 
The war has brought it back because 
labor is needed. Only through useful 
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work does a boy become a man and a 
girl become a woman. (Eleventh 
Grade) 

Visual Aids. 1 would like to go to a 
school where history could be taught 
through a movie. (Eighth Grade) 

Commercial Work. In order that a 
student will be able to get a job and be 
on his own after finishing school, there 
should be commercial courses offered 
in our high school. This would give the 
student the opportunity to decide what 
he wants to be his life’s work by the 
time he enters college. 

By offering these courses in high 
school, there would be less poverty- 
stricken people. Many pupils who are 
not financially able to attend college 
would have the advantage of taking 
such courses in high school. Then they 
would have the opportunity of securing 
jobs which otherwise they would not 
have been able to get. (High School) 

Community Contacts. A step for- 
ward in making our clubs of greater 
importance to young high school stu- 
dents would be to give them an oppor- 
tunity to meet the people in our city 
who have achieved success along the 
line which the club is studying. Con- 
versely, it would give the successful 
people a chance to see what young 
people are interested in and are doing. 
(Eleventh Grade) 

Self-Direction. Pupils should be given 
an opportunity to discuss and to think 
through the problems of education, and 
of school life. (High School) 

Better Scheduling of Time. If I had 
more time I could get my arithmetic 
right. (Sixth Grade) 

I liked the teacher. She let us take as 
long as we needed for lessons. (Sixth 
Grade) 
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Longer periods make it better for the 
student because the teacher can explain 
things to you and help you with your 
lessons. (Eighth Grade) 

Students should be allowed adequate 
time to complete any project. For ex- 
ample, a girl preparing and serving a 
meal in home economics could do bet- 
ter work in a two-hour period than in 
a one-hour period. (Ninth Grade) 

Study Habits and Skills. 1 think the 
reason I didn’t receive better grades 
wasn’t that I didn’t spend enough time 
studying; but that I didn’t know how 
to study. Most students have the same 
trouble about studying as I have had. 
I suggest a class be formed to teach the 
students how to study. (Eleventh 
Grade) 

Equality. These schools have discrimi- 
nation and they would be better if they 
practiced what they preached. I think 
that the teachers should let the whites, 
blacks, reds, browns, or yellows do the 
same things and together, because after 
all God made the white and the colored 
people, too. (A child in a school where 
thirty-seven language groups are repre- 
sented.) 

The teachers should be mixed because 
the Negro teachers know as much as 
the white, or more. (A Negro child in 
a “mixed” school.) 


Youth Wants Sex Education 


@One thing that I feel has been neg- 
lected is sexual education. Too many 
people of high school age are still in 
the dark on this subject. If parents aren’t 
going to tell us, the schools should. 


@School living has helped me to read, 
think, and reason carefully. It has 
helped me to work accurately. School 
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living has prepared me for military life. 


It has taught me the rules of discipline. 


It has given me physical coordination. 
It has taught me to think fast in time of 
danger. 

What do I need that I have not yet 
received? To come right out with it, I 
think I should receive a little about sex 
education. The reason I think we need 
this in high school is because we do not 
get enough or any from our parents. If 
they did teach sex education in high 
school there would not be any mis- 
understandings. Most of us get our in- 
formation from the older folks (boys) 
and some of it is not true. Some people 
have the feeling that sex education is 
dirty. Well, if we could show that it is 
not, there would not be any misunder- 
standings. 


@Many colleges have realized the dire 
need for sex instruction, but the real 
place for handling this is in youth’s 
earlier life. It has perplexed me to think 
learned men and women have not seen 
this neglect. 


@The schools should give public health 
courses which involve sex problems and 
relations between boys and girls. The 
young people of today are more ready 
to attack such problems than our par- 
ents were at our age. We are moving 
faster in a world of war which seemed 
to have hardened us for lots of things. 

Such courses should be mixed with 
boys and girls. I don’t know when or 
how to handle such classes so I will 
leave the problem to someone who 
knows something about it. 


V ocational Guidance 
@ There is one thing in which I feel my 
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education was lacking. This is career 
guidance. Schools should explain the op- 
portunities offered by each field and 
difficulties to be overcome te success- 
fully enter any chosen vocation. 

Also aptitude tests should be given 
with the results explained to the student 
and his chances in the different fields 
brought out. Too much is at stake in 
the education of American youth to let 
them choose their vocations and plan 
their courses of study in a hit-and-miss 
manner. 


@I think that we should have a variety 
of courses from which to choose. Not 
just literature and the like but subjects 
that will help you in your future career. 
I realize that these subjects are beneficial 
and I think we should have them, but 
some other courses along with them. 
Why not have typing and shorthand? 
There is such a demand for stenogra- 
phers, why not start while in school? 


@The greatest things I feel I need for 
best adult development are: application 
of the subjects taught to vocations, ex- 
perienced guidance to select a vocation, 
and last, but by no means least, a better 
knowledge of sex and health problems. 

So many instructors invariably teach 
a subject very well to the students, and 
usually the students learn them. But 
what I am getting at is this: actually 
applying a subject learned to various 
vocations has never been given much 
attention. 

If a teacher would aid me in my 
choice of vocation, by telling me what 
I am good in and what I am bad in, then 
I could have some idea of what real 
profession would be best for further 
study. 
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Getting Along With Each Other 


Children tell us why they like Billy and don’t like Tommy; they discuss the 
importance of friendships and of adjusting oneself to people and the world 


Children in elementary school are 
blunt and unsentimental about their 
friendships. Yet they are decidedly 
aware of one another and the actions of 
others affect them deeply. We can do 
much to make these early associations 
worthwhile and to help children learn 
from their experiences with people. The 
following artless comments of elemen- 
tary school youngsters about other 
children may help us to understand the 
child’s point of view and thereby learn 
to use greater insight in our work with 
children. 


I DONT LIKE Gary because he hitts 
me frome behind and hits and scratches 
me in the face. Some times I tees him 
and he chases me then when I stop teas- 
ing him I tell him to stop he stops In a 
little while he comes up behind and 
scratches me. 

*I dont like David because he pokes 
me ands bothers me when I dont want 
hime to. 

® TI dont like Norma because when she 
dose her arithmetic she whispers, that 
bothers me. 

® The changes that could be made to 
make this a better school are to tell 
people to stop pushing in line and mak- 
ing noise in the hall. 

© There was a boy in the fourth grade 
that always bothered me. He came from 
New York and talked all the time. 

© Jerry came in our room. We thought 
he was ugly at first, but Sarah didn’t 
think so. She still likes him. 
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Friendships Are Not Determined 

by Academic Standards 

® Jimmy is very good on geography but 
is sort of dumb. Example, asking silly 
questions. I like him, though. 

* When I went to the fourth grade I 
met a good friend. His name was Dick. 
Most of the time I had to help Dick. 

* In the first grade there was a boy in 
our room who was not very smart and 
needed a lot of help. His name was Billy 
(I forget his last name). He used to 
come over to my house and my girl 
friend and I had oodles of fun with him. 


We Notice Improvement 
in Ourselves and Others 


© In the third grade I had the most de- 
fective teeth in the room and I had to 
stay in nearly everyday because I was 
so mean. I pulled girls’ pigtails, hit boys, 
chased people, I tell you I was just mean, 
plain old mean. But I hope that I’m not 
now. 

© When I was in the second grade, we 
had lots of fun with Miss Baker, but I 
hated to see her get mad. Carl was so 
bad that she had to yell at him to get 
him quiet, and he still wouldn’t get 
quiet. He’s improved a whole lot now. 
[Because of, or in spite of? Ed.] 


We Fight—and Forgive 

® One thing I didn’t like in the fourth 
grade was a boy named Charles (don’t 
know his last name). He always was 
saying that Bob could beat me. So one 
day we had a fight. 
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Both of us had been fussing, and so | 
it was a fight that afternoon. By after- 
noon both of us were afraid to fight 
each other, but we were going to any-- 
way. It had been raining that morning 
and where we were going to fight was 
muddy. I took the first hit. It started 
his nose bleeding. Then he hit my eye 
and I started to cry. He started to, too. 
Both of us were crying and hitting 
nothing. Then he ran home and I left 
still crying. We never have fought each 
other after that. I made up with him 
the next day. I was shy but I did it. 


High school boys and girls have a 
good deal to say about getting along 
with fellow students, and they place 
great importance on that phase of school 
living. They feel that it is part of the 
school’s responsibility to teach them 
how to live happily and harmoniously 
with other people, and they are eager 
to learn. Young people express serious 
concern about over-emphasis on un- 
democratic organizations that sometimes 
spring up in high schools. It is our job 
to help young people plan school activi- 
ties so that all children—not merely a 
“popular” or “talented” few—may en- 
joy and benefit from these educational 
experiences. Such knowledge is funda- 
mental to peace among nations, as well 
as individuals. Are we giving sufficient 
attention to this area of education? 


COMPANIONSHIP is the thing I 
value most of everything which I have 
received from school living. I believe 
that being able to get along with family, 
friends, and associates is one of the most 
important jobs an American can do for 
his country. I am sure that had I not 
gone to school I would not have 
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achieved this as nearly as I hope I have. 

At school I have learned understand- 

ing, tolerance, sympathy, kindness, and 
friendship. I have seen these things all 
around me; if I do not live by them as 
much as I should, I do not know what 
they are and what they mean. Where 
else but the school could I have learned 
these virtues so comfortably and yet so 
adequately? 
* We are learning to understand people 
more thoroughly. Core class has taught 
us to listen to the other person’s point 
of view. This gives us a wider area of 
information about things. Having a 
chairman in every class we feel would 
help us develop self-control and co- 
operation. 

When we find that we are often 
wrong we learn to think before doing 
things. This is especially illustrated in 
core when we have a class discussion 
because we explain to each other why 
we think ideas are right or wrong. Fre- 
quently, too, we combine our ideas. 


We Learn by Living Together 


© The school has had a lot to do with 
social habits and social development. 
Everything from football games to just 
walking up the halls teaches you how 
to act and how to handle and come in 
contact with people, which is outstand- 
ingly important and will be more im- 
portant later. A large field is “just gen- 
eral fun” which makes living more 
enjoyable. 

® Just having been with other students 
has helped me a great deal in getting 
along with people. Before I went to 
kindergarten, I had never played with 
children my own age. I am not in- 
terested in people, but having been with 
them in school has helped me to not 
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mind being with other boys and girls 
quite so much. 


Some Factors Hinder 


* My first reaction to this high school 
was one of utter terror. My first day 
was so filled with unpleasant incidents 
and associations that at the end of it 
I had acquired an inferiority complex 
that would have made an optimist wish 
he had never been born. 

The so-called “Friendship Commit- 
tee” is one of the biggest farces I have 
ever seen. Friendship is hardly the ap- 
propriate word for this organization. 
The girl who happens to be on duty at 
the moment takes the new student 
around the campus and points out so 
many different, unfamiliar objects and 
occurrences at one time that the new- 
comer is so confused that she doesn’t 
know her own mind. 

The fact that the new student is so 
obviously a burden to her supposedly 
helpful friend does not exactly put her 
at ease or help her to gain back her 
long-forgotten poise either. Nothing 
makes poise vanish more quickly than 
the impression that one is a burden and 
is unwanted, and this seems to be the 
principal duty of the “Friendship Com- 
mittee.” 
¢ A person learns in high school to get 
along with everyone. When high-hat 
organizations exist in school, as they do 
here, they interfere with the teaching 
of the types of social life that this coun- 
try is fighting for. 

The problem is not as serious as it 
has been in the past, but it does give the 
school a bad name and causes much 
trouble. If the United States were like 
our high school, there would be many 
civil wars. 
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Many Are Deeply Hurt 


* The defect in our high school which 
stands out most sharply in my mind is 
the sorority-fraternity situation. In- 
volved is the happiness of the sons and 
daughters of America who, for lack of 
money, prestige, or from preference, do 
not become part of the fraternity sys- 
tem. I have watched the system change 
in temper, style, and attitude during the 
past few years; and something is wrong 
with it, fundamentally wrong. While 
half the world fights for democracy, 
people who maintain exclusive little 
groups are simply out of step. 

The main argument for high school 
sororities and fraternities is that they 
provide social opportunities for the 
students. That argument defeats itself. 
The very social opportunities they pro- 
vide for the favored few raise a barrier 
between the “have’s” and the “have- 
not’s.” 

If the happiness that the fraternity 
system gives one person is weighed 
against the unhappiness it causes so 
many others, the system is shown to be 
seriously lacking. Under the system few 
boys and girls get truly desperate, but 
many are deeply hurt. Sometimes the 
hurts cause lifelong hatreds or deep- 
seated neurotic patterns in their per- 
sonalities. Perhaps this builds character. 
I don’t think it is fair to ask high school 
boys and girls to develop their charac- 
ters in that way. 

Where is the supervision of these 
groups? Not in the schools, most of 
which have outlawed them. Not from 
alumnae, who tacitly accept the “boyish 
pranks.” Not from parents, who hear 
only what their children want them to. 

I firmly believe that to tolerate the 
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fraternity-sorority system longer is to. 


deny to all children of high school age 
their right to free social contact. 


More Guidance Would Help 


*Some people need more social de- 
velopment than others. It might be a 
good idea for each student to have a 
teacher as his personal guide. The 
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teacher would try to help solve his per- 
sonal problems and help him select his 
classes and make social adjustments. 

° A very helpful course could be offered 
in social relations. This course should 
include training in meeting strangers, 
how to get along with others, develop 
poise, etc. I believe that could be one 
of the finest and most useful courses. 


w 


. . . of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


Pittsburgh, Penna., July 4, 1944 


2 P.M. Conference Room A, Board of Education Building, 341 S. Bellefield 


Ave. 


Theme: NEW TRENDS IN THE CURRICULUM 
Chairman, E. A. Dimmick, Associate Superintendent, Pittsburgh Public 


Schools 


Speaker, Lieut. Gordon N. Mackenzie, U.S.N.R. (on leave from University 


of Wisconsin) 
Panel discussion 


Note: The National Council for Social Studies will meet in Conference 
Room A at 9:30 A.M. on July 4. Topic: Postwar Adjustments of the Social 
Studies Curriculum. Members and friends of the Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development are invited. 


New Publications 


The following publications will be issued this spring by the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum Development. 

Modern Education in the Armed Forces. A pamphlet prepared by 
educators now in uniform describing programs in the Army and Navy 
which are of significance to educators. 50 cents. 

Discipline for Today’s Children. A practical discussion to help 
teachers and parents think straight about discipline problems in the 
classroom. Fritz Redl and George V. Sheviakov. 50 cents. 

(See order form on last page of this Journal) 
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We Learn by Living 


Young people are enthusiastic about 
clubs, plays, athletics, and similar activi- 
ties. High school boys and girls realize 
the importance of social development. 
They seem to find opportunity for such 
development more frequently in extra- 
curricular actvities than in the class- 
rooms. This should give us pause. 


IN HIGH SCHOOL we are educated 
not only by books, tests, and the like 
but by human relations in our clubs and 
organizations of many varieties. 

Trying out for parts in plays is a real 

thrill; sometimes we get the part, and 
sometimes we don’t. It’s all in the game. 
I remember the night I was initiated into 
Thespians—our dramatic club—and 
how I ate lard and peanut butter and 
dressed in a costume that was thor- 
oughly embarrassing. 
* By going out for football I had the 
privilege of meeting several fine fel- 
lows and playing under the guidance 
of two of the most helpful and smartest 
coaches in California. I say this in all 
sincerity because I have never played 
with a group of boys who showed truer 
friendship and who worked together so 
much as a unit to try and make their 
season a successful one. 

Also, I have never played under 
coaches who were always so willing to 
help you. Boys always have more re- 
spect for a coach whom they know is 
ready to listen to their difficulties and 
who is understanding in all types of 
problems. 
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The enthusiasm with which children discuss 
“unusual” activities—such as projects, clubs, 
and parties—indicates that students learn when school experience is built around life situations 


Making Life Worthwhile 


* School life is lightened considerably 
by plays and assemblies. My participa- 
tion in these activities has enriched my 
life here immensely. Drama is my main 
interest, and I shall appraise school from 
this viewpoint. 

In spite of the fact that my course 
at school, which happens to be college 
preparatory, has not included, or, that 
is, been able to include, dramatics and 
speech, such clubs as Thespians, Junior 
Speakers, and the school’s annual plays 
have enabled me, and those students in- 
terested in acting, to enjoy taking part 
in these clubs. A spark was struck in 
the dullness of school work, and the 
labor thereof, when I was given a semi- 
lead in last year’s school play. I really 
looked forward to coming to school to 
practice activity periods, and staying 
afterwards to rehearsals. It pleased me 
to such an extent that I found myself 
actually smiling in the English and eco- 
nomics classes. 

The little things—small speeches in 
class and skits at assemblies—have made 
my school life attractive and important. 
It has made those courses I disliked so 
terribly less difficult to endure. It’s the 
things you like to do that makes school 
fun and worthwhile. 

* Because of an accident, I had to spend 
the first semester of high school at home 
with a home teacher. When at last I 
went to school again, I was lonely and 
felt left out. I had not regained my full 
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health and, therefore, could not accept . 


dates, go to dances, or attend parties. 
My homework soon became a burden, 
and I didn’t care whether I did it or 
whether I even came to school. 

I finally went to the Dean of Girls 
and had a short talk with her. She told 
me about Girls’ League and the com- 
mittees which I could join. I did what 
she recommended, and soon I found 
myself happier. I had met many new 
friends; I had found a new interest in 
school; and soon I felt that I, too, was 
having a regular high school life. 
® Studies are a great deal of school, but 
by no means all of it. Outside activities 
such as trips to points of interest near 
our town or sport trips for good sport 
competition are important, and without 
social activities, this school wouldn’t be 
worth attending. 


We Have Ideas 


* There are not enough school parties, 
dances, and so forth. Of course, clicky 
clubs and different school organizations 
entertain themselves, but I mean big 
class get-togethers such as other schools 
have. We have a beautiful patio for 
dances, and extremely fine auditorium 
for plays and amateur shows—why 
don’t we use them to their fullest ad- 
vantage? 

* In high school we are at or get to the 
age where school equals boredom. We 
all want something different to do be- 
sides the same schedule day in, day out. 
Maybe some day something will be 
done about this—after the war. Many 
expectations of school social life have 
been affected by the war. Our activities 
seem limited to just dances and more 
dances. What’s wrong with starting a 
bowling club or the like for those of 
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us who don’t care to any extent for 
dancing? 


We Could Remedy 
Juvenile Delinquency 


* A problem that is prevalent all over 
the United States is that of juvenile de- 
linquency. I think that the high schools 
could help remedy this. 

Our high school, in combination with 
others of the city, is sponsoring a dance 
every Friday night at the Civic Audi- 
torium. I think the idea is very good; 
but what about the other nights of the 
week? Children are left at home many 
nights of the week by themselves. 
Parents are either away or working. If 
the students, through the school, could 
be able to plan things to do during the 
week, it would keep them from going 
to undesirable places. There are many 
activities that could be sponsored. A 
regular play night would be one solu- 
tion to the problem. At that time, we 
could play badminton, ping pong, and 
other recreational games. 


Learning by Doing 
*I have always been particularly 
thankful for two courses, oral English 
and typing, which I took in junior high. 
Before taking oral English, the 
thought of giving an oral book report 
or speaking in front of the class made 
me very frightened. My teacher let us 
give our recitations as many as five 
times; naturally our fright would soon 
disappear and confidence was restored. 
From that time forth being on panels, 
in plays, and giving spontaneous 
speeches was fun. Everyone was my 
friend, and taking part in class discus- 
sions brought new interest and better 
grades. 
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Typing has been invaluable to me as 
my themes have become readable and 
much time has been saved. Typing is 
also the basic requirement for many jobs 
such as working in a department store 
or for a professional man. Even with 
one year of typing, I have earned 
money in the office where I usually 
work as a salesperson. (High School) 
® I enjoy my work in home economics 
mostly because of the way each lesson 
was planned out. Our class was grouped 
in a family. On each Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday a family group went 
into the practice apartment, a very neat, 
restful and quiet homelike place. Young 
girls can see what their own home lives 
will be like in the future. Being able to 
cook or prepare a full meal and having 
the opportunity to clean up in a homely 
fashion teaches the girls the responsi- 
bilities they will have. (Eighth Grade) 
* Young people should be taught the 
essentials for group living. Democracy 
to be learned must be lived. Children 
must be given responsibilities to learn 
self-control, self-direction, and co- 
operative action. (High School) 

* The rural children need more equip- 


ment to work with. For example, work- 
shops, canneries, and more experiences 
that would help them to be better farm- 
ers. (Seventh Grade) 

° As we discussed classes, our group 
decided the core class was the most 
helpful. This class encourages you to 
express your opinions more freely. The 
students participate in making all de- 
cisions concerning the class, both as to 
what is done and how it is done. 
(Eleventh Grade) 

¢ I think there should be a larger and 
better-equipped laboratory. Each pupil 
should have the chance to carry out 
each chemistry experiment himself and 
not have to stand and peep over some- 
body else’s shoulder and watch one or 
two work an experiment. (High School) 
* Writing to soldiers kind of makes you 
understand them. I like this kind of 
letter-writing. It’s not that stiff formal 
kind you get from textbooks. (Fifth 
Grade) 

¢ Experience with others is something 
that cannot be acquired from a book. 
Learning through actual experience is 
much more complete than just reading 
about someone else’s. (High School) 


Bibliography on Elementary Education 


The 1944 edition of this bibliography which so many educators 
have found helpful in the past is now ready for distribution. Walter 
A. Anderson of the University of Montana and E. T. McSwain and 
Helene Vail of Northwestern University have listed 450 recent books on 
elementary education and related fields, organized for easy reference. 


Mimeographed. 25 cents. 


(See order form on last page of this Journal) 
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Our Teachers 


We may be surprised to learn how strongly children resent 
favoritism and dictatorial methods and how earnestly they 


desire friendliness, understanding, companionship, and an opportunity to cooperate with us 


Sixth-Graders Say ... 


® | like a teacher that does not seem like 
a teacher, but like a friend and talks 
with us about other things besides our 
lessons. 

* My favorite teacher doesn’t hush, 
hush us up when we want to talk about 
the war. We can discuss things freely 
in her presence. She told us many in- 
teresting things about this war. She 
pointed out things we had not noticed 
before and gave us descriptions and ex- 
planations about them. This gave me a 
new interest in my school subjects. 

°I like a teacher who gives you 
thoughts that you couldn’t think of or 
put into words by yourself. 

© This teacher has a lot of confidence in 
us. She laughs with you and not at you. 
*I liked my first teacher a lot because 
she played games and read us stories and 
taught us something, too. 

* No one could call my favorite teacher 
beautiful or young because she is not, 
by any chance. I liked her because she 
understood us children. Yes, she gave 
us hard work, but I didn’t mind doing 
it for her. When I got stuck on a prob- 
lem or a word she was always glad to 
help me out. 

®]I do not think that teachers should 
have pets. All men are created equal and 
everyone should have a fair chance. 

© [ like a teacher to be fair and to know 
each fellow’s story before she draws any 
conclusions. 

® Miss Black was our first teacher and 
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she was really nice. I don’t think I 
would be drawing now if it hadn’t been 
for her. I drew a picture one time and 
she encouraged me to keep drawing pic- 
tures. 

* Mrs. Jones taught me a lot of every- 
thing. I don’t know what I would do 
if it wasn’t for Mrs. Jones. 

® The teacher was nice except that she 
kept on talking and talking. 

* One of my teachers was so charming 
that it was really fun to come to school. 
She was the prettiest and most interest- 
ing teacher I have ever seen. She always 
had a joke or two to tell during the day 
and made all work seem pleasant. She 
was so understanding that you could go 
to her with all your troubles. Several 
times she took us on hikes through the 
park with our lunches. She had hair like 
silk and walked as if she were floating 
along. I loved her. 


We Dislike Favoritism 


* Almost every high school student, I 
suppose, has some complaint to make 
against the way his school is run. The 
thing that irks me mostly is the favor- 
itism that a great many teachers prac- 
tice. Favoritism is a thing that is 
common to practically all schools. It is 
my belief that all the students in a class- 
room should be treated equally as far as 
possible. 

I realize that it becomes extremely 
difficult for a teacher to have the same 
attitude toward an uncooperative pupil 
as toward one who does cooperate. This 
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unwillingness to cooperate with the 
teacher may be due to the personality 
of the pupil, or it may be caused by the 
teacher favoring one or more pupils. 
This favoritism may cause the un- 
favored pupils to feel neglected. They, 
therefore, do not have the same will to 
cooperate as they did at the beginning 
of the course. 


Give Us Classroom Democracy, 
Says a High School Youngster 


® The classroom should be a small de- 
mocracy at work. This is not always 
true. A classroom dominated by an auto- 
cratic taskmaster demanding compliance 
of the student is not democratic. Neither 
is the classroom where students do as 
they please. 

Fear of the teacher has no place in 
the classroom. Teachers and students 
should know their goals and work to- 
gether to achieve them. The teacher 
should direct and guide the learning to 
make the best use of the time. 

Another example of teacher autocracy 
is where the teacher has no regard for 
the rights of time which rightfully be- 
longs to students and other teachers. 
A teacher should not make assignments 
with threats that force the student to 
devote time to the subject which right- 
fully belongs to other teachers. There 
are teachers who overvalue their subject 
matter. Knowledge is important, but 
knowledge without a working plan in 
the democratic classroom or country 
has missed its aim. 


Please Understand Us 


* Unless there is complete cooperation 
between the students and teachers very 
little can be accomplished. 

Teachers should try to understand 
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pupils’ problems, as well as the student 
realizing his obligation to himself, his 
instructors, and classmates. The feeling 
of interdependence must be realized. 
The school is an institution composed of 
students and teachers which is very 
similar to a machine, in that every part 
must work in harmony with the other 
to produce any results. (Twelfth 
Grade) 

*Some teachers discourage the stu- 
dents. They do not try to understand 
them as well as they should. If a person 
is going to take teaching as a profes- 
sion, we think they should have child 
psychology as a compulsory subject. 
Some students don’t get as much help 
as others, and in quite a few of these 
cases the ones that don’t get the atten- 
tion are the backward or shy pupils. 

Teachers, like everyone else, make 
mistakes once in a while, but when they 
try to smooth them over instead of ad- 
mitting them, we feel they are making 
a bigger mistake. Some of the pupils 
may have ideas that would help the 
teacher understand her mistake. 

We feel that the teacher should be 
interested in the class enough so that 
everyone understands the course. Very 
few of the teachers in our high school 
are like that, though there are excep- 
tions. 

We students have, in some classes, 
learned to regard our teacher as one of 
us, and therefore do not treat her as 
somebody we should shy away from. 
Some teachers have had the tendency to 
show their authority by dominating the 
class. This is not fair to the pupils. 

A thing badly needed is the develop- 
ment of a friendlier atmosphere between 
the teachers and the students. There 
would be less trouble in our classes if 
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the students could feel that the teachers 
were trying to help instead of criticize 
them. (From eleventh-graders in a big- 
city high school.) 

The students should be made to feel 

that the work they are doing is for their 
own benefit and not because the teacher 
likes to make them work. (Eleventh 
Grade) 
* The teachers should be better quali- 
fied to meet the needs of rural children. 
So many teachers have never lived on 
a farm and are not able to help students 
with farm problems. Sometimes the 
teachers do not understand rural chil- 
dren and families. (From a discussion by 
seventh-graders in a rural area.) 


Teachers Should Be Friends 


© A teacher should be considered as a 
friend, not as an enemy or an “old book- 
worm.” A teacher forms the students’ 
opinion of her. If she is sweet and con- 
siderate, the students will be obedient 
and considerate of her. My opinion of 
school is an institution where students 
and teachers work together. Why not 
make it this? It can be done with a 
little cooperation on both sides. (Eighth 
Grade) 

¢ My subjects seem hard for me and 
sometimes I think the teacher doesn’t 
even know me and is grading by the 
cold facts in his grade book. (Twelfth 
Grade) 

* There should be an understanding be- 
tween the teachers and pupils. The 
teachers should know each pupil per- 
sonally so that there could be an under- 
standing. The-teachers should have a 
conference with each pupil individually 
when he registers, to know the subjects 
he wants. Also, she could find the sub- 
jects that could help him best in the 
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work that he wants to do when he 


‘graduates from school. This should be 


followed with other conferences dur- 
ing the year. 

The student should bring his problems 
to his teacher, for she is one person 
who knows him best outside of his own 
father and mother. This need for co- 
operation in the schools is very great... . 

A teacher should be just like one of 
your best friends, always ready to help 

ou. . . . Probably no one is to blame, 
but I would like to go to a school where 
the teachers and the students have a 
closer feeling, where they would be on 
a friendlier basis and where both stu- 
dents and teachers would try to under- 
stand one another. . .. Many students go 
to this school but the classes are small. 
This enables my teacher to know me 
as an individual and not as just another 
student. She knows my strong points 
and my weak points and has plenty of 
time to help me not only when I need 
help but at all times... . 

My teacher should be able to have a 
heart-to-heart talk with me and tell me 
what field of work I would do best in. 
A teacher should trust everybody 
alike. . . . The teachers and boys and 
girls should not think of each other as 
“instructors” and “students” only, but 
more as good friends helping one an- 
other to overcome problems and accom- 
plish tasks. . . . (From discussions and 
papers by high school students.) 


From Negro Children... 


The type of school I would like to 
attend is where the teachers would not 
be too strict. And where everyone was 
treated with equality. And where there 
was no difference in the race. Where 
everyone could have equal privileges 
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and the teachers took more interest in 
the pupils. Where the colored, as well 
as white, could go swimming. Where 
everyone could have a part in every or- 
ganization and the colored, as well as 
white, could have dances and parties. 
The soldiers are fighting a war to 
preserve peace and equality, but in the 
school the teachers are showing un- 
equality among the children... . 


We Like Our Teachers Human 


° “Of course they’re humans. What else 
could they be?” I know that now, but 
I didn’t always think so. Oh, yes, I al- 
ways knew that they had human anat- 
omy, but I didn’t know they were 
people socially. 

Do you remember in grammar school 
when you hoped to outwit the teacher, 
trying to get away with something. 
When someone would suggest “ditch- 
ing” art, I would agree (it was usually 
my idea anyhow). 

Why did I do this? Was it because 
I didn’t like the subject, or am I nat- 
urally bad. I know that I didn’t like 
the subject, but of course the alterna- 
tive is out of the question. Perhaps I 
should have talked it over with the art 
teacher, but such an idea never entered 
my head then. I apologized, because I 
knew that that was the proper thing to 
do, but I’m sure I resented having to 
do it. 

In my sophomore year I have met a 
teacher at our school whom I like very 
much. I have entertained her at my 
house and have had lots of fun with her 
in school. One day a friend and I in- 
vited this teacher to my house for din- 
ner, and we prepared the meal. That in 
itself was fun. 

This teacher is young and might 
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easily be mistaken for a student. When 
she was at my house, we talked and 
learned a lot about each other. I am 
sure we said too much, but we knew 
that she would keep our confidence. 
Students should feel free to talk to their 
teachers, if they are not sure about 
something, and the teacher should en- 
courage this and create opportunities for 
the student to come to them. 

The relationship between the teacher 

and student is necessary and helps both. 
I believe it is easier to talk to an older 
person as you get older, and I enjoy 
doing this. I can’t say what good it does 
the teacher, but if I were a teacher I 
would like to have my students come 
and talk to me. (Tenth Grade) 
*I expected a mixed lot of teachers, 
some like humans, others, well— I 
couldn’t say anything against the ones 
I’ve had, though, as they have all been 
very nice, and I have learned lots from 
them. I hoped we should all be con- 
sidered equal with others. I have liked 
the way we have been. 

I like the way teachers tell you they 
don’t know everything and are ready 
for more information. That makes us 
feel better, knowing that they don’t 
consider themselves so superior to us. 
And then there are those who appear 
to be like THE encyclopedia from A 
to Z in their particular study. They seem 
to think that no more information can 
be added to their already overwhelming 
store of knowledge. (Eleventh Grade) 
*I would have my teachers be people 
who are human, teachers that did not 
feel it their duty to subdue and snub the 
pupils, but rather to understand and be 
one of them. My principal would be 
on the same order, only a little more 
firm. (Ninth Grade) 
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Teachers Are Important 


¢ The most important think is the teach- 
ers Why. How they help you along and 
how they talked. Some teachers aren’t 
alike and some are. Some teachers like 
to help some people more than others 
because they like the teacher and the 
teacher like them. If you are nice to the 
teacher they will help you more. (Sixth 
Grade) 

© What I think is most important to me 
is, all of the subjects and a good teacher 
of which we have, to teach the things 
we should know. I believe that all of 
the subjects we have this year in school 
will help a great deal for any coarse of 
thing any person would want to do. 
The reason for this is that know matter 
what you do or where you are you 
allways have to be able to think quick, 
to figure, to write, be a good sport, be a 
faithful citizen, and if you couldn’t do 
all of these things what kind of a per- 
son would be? 

The place we learn all of these things 
is all through our books and a good 
teacher. Also in school we learn how 
to act and we learn or should learn what 
kind of a person to be. Sometimes we 
get the dickens from the teacher and if 
we would have done what should we 
wouldn’t have got it. (Eighth Grade) 
®* First of all I will try to explain what 
the word education means to me. Many 
times people define the word as the 
work that goes on in school. For in- 
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stance, if one goes to college and re- 
ceives a degree he would then have a 
college education. But education has a 
deeper meaning. It is, in a sense, the 
operation of all forces that act upon a 
person—the influence to think, feel, and 
behave. 

Teachers are one of these influences; 
they have an important part in educa- 
tion. They can help you to study and 
concentrate on various subjects, but 
they can’t do the thinking for you. 

A good teacher can give a desire for 
education. A mathematics instructor can 
help students who are interested in be- 
coming pilots to have a better founda- 
tion for their job. In the same way, 
boys who want to become engineers 
must have higher courses in mathe- 
matics. If a pupil wishes to be a lawyer, 
one of the main courses he might take 
would be public-speaking. Again the 
teacher can be a good influence. 

There is always room for improve- 
ment in teachers. If they could spend 
more time and patience on the slower 
students instead of spending it all on the 
brighter ones, they would be contribu- 
ting even more to education. Another 
point is classroom activity. It would be 
far better for students to do the plan- 
ning themselves, for it gives them re- 
sponsibility plus a certain satisfaction. 

Education, then, develops and im- 
proves one’s mind, and the teacher’s 
influence is foremost as the guiding 
factor. (High School) 


The Department of Supervision and Curriculum Development is 
pleased to announce that the 1944 yearbook, Toward A New Curricu- 
lum, has come from the press recently. All members receive copies as a 
membership privilege. Sale price is $2. See order form on last page of 


this journal. 
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Our Parents and the School 


Boys and Girls ask for better cooperation and a more sympathetic relationship 
between their mothers and fathers and their teachers. What can we do to help? 


WE HAVE many problems here in our 
high school which must be solved. For 
instance, the parent-teacher relationship. 
We have a Mother’s Club, but only a 
few teachers are connected with it and 
only a small percentage of mothers at- 
tend. It would help us if our parents 
took more interest in our studies and if 
the parents got to know our teachers 
better. A Parent-Teacher-Student Asso- 
ciation after school hours might help 
matters considerably. 


+ + + 


I WOULD LIKE to go to a school 
where the parents had a closer relation- 
ship with the school, where the teach- 
ers made more visits into the homes and 
the parents more visits into the school. 

In my ideal school the parents would 
cooperate with the teachers for the good 
of the school. They would be inter- 
ested in the school and willing to sup- 
port and encourage it. Their function 
would be more than merely signing 
excuses and report cards. They would 
have some say in the way the school is 
run and would know what was being 
done. 


+ + ¢ 


PARENTS SHOULD have a deep in- 
terest in the schools and the pupils’ 
work. They should be invited and urged 
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to visit the schools at any time. A 
changed attitude on the part of the 
pupil is desirable. If a parent visits the 
school too often, the thought is “Johnny 
is in trouble” or “suction” [pressure? ] 
is likely to be applied. 


+ + + 


EACH PUPIL’S parents should know 
his child’s teacher and his classmates. 
The parents should have a chance to 
go to the school and observe the teacher 
and classmates. The parents should talk 
with the teachers about future plans for 
their children. The parents should know 
the pupils’ classmates because they will 
probably be their children’s friends 
when they are grown. 


++ + 


I TALKED ABOUT my school work 
at home so much that my mother came 
up to visit us. She liked it too. 


++ + 


THE PARENTS should support the 
school and should see that the school is 
run right. 


+ + + 


PUT ME on the P.T.A. program; then 
mother will come. She likes to see me 
in programs. 
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We'd Like to See Some Changes 


Children suggest more democratic social life, better school busses, greater 
variety of courses—and flowers and pretty green grass in the schoolyard 


On the whole, students are quicker to 
praise than to condemn their schools, 
but when asked specifically how the 
school might be improved they are 
ready with suggestions. The sincerity 
and earnestness with which they dis- 
cuss the shortcomings of our educa- 
tional system make their comments de- 
serving of our thoughtful consideration. 
The following statements come from 
high school boys and girls. 


I HAVE attended schools in many com- 
munities, but I think this is the most 
extraordinary one. A most unusual social 
attitude prevails. Any person who has 
transferred from another city and who 
is a complete stranger here will notice 
the marked lack of sociability and 
friendliness. However, among the stu- 
dents who are acquainted with each 
other and who belong to the same 
clique, the social life is well-developed 
—almost too much so. 

The extra-curricular activities afford 
a chance for one to become acquainted 
and to make friends, but only to a 
certain extent. There are many clubs 
which seem to be school activities, but 
which accept members on a majority 
vote only. Popularity is important and a 
deciding factor, and this is undoubtedly 
dis¢ouraging to a new student. Many 
of the activities are rather worthless 
insofar as being of any great value in 
the future. 

The athletic activities for both boys 
and girls are above the average, and 
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ideal for anyone who is interested in 
the athletic activities only. The educa- 
tional opportunities are above average 
in some departments and deplorable in 
others. If the excellent standards of 
some departments could be maintained 
by all, this would be a much better 
school. 


* Naturally, I thought we would be 
given more information on the rules of 
the school so as to help us keep our 
records a straight hundred—well, any- 
way above ninety. And, of course, I 
expected demerits to be thrown out as 
if they were sticks of gum. Well, they 
are, but usually to good cause. 

I don’t think school regulations are 
explained fully enough to sophomores, 
and especially to those who enter dur- 
ing the semester. Many times we don’t 
realize we are doing wrong and need 
help instead of demerits; the latter don’t 
seem to do much good anyway. 


¢ The trouble with most classes today 
is that they are much too large. This 
makes it hard to teach, and many times 
students of all grades are put together. 
I don’t think this is wise because every- 
one wants to be with others his own age. 
If only students from one grade were 
put together they would feel free to 
express their opinions about things 
which they hesitate to bring up if there 
are older or younger classmates present. 

The choice of courses is usually very 
successful, but it would be more so if 
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the students had more knowledge of the 
courses before selecting them. If there 
could be some way in which the teach- 
ers could get together with the students 
and try to give them some idea of what 
the course is going to be like, it would 
help the students a lot. 


* I have been taught much, but I have 
not retained the knowledge. The reason 
for this is that the system of teaching 
is too easy. I have found school to be 
easy in my case, for I came here from 
another State and soon discovered the 
school I entered here was scholastically 
far behind the school I had previously 
attended. 

The teachers in my new school were 
nice, friendly, and did not assign home- 
work; therefore, I received the impres- 
sion that I need not be concerned about 
studying. This impression has stayed 
with me since, and now I have found the 
things I should have learned have not 
remained with me. A few outstanding 
teachers, however, have been strict 
about homework, and I have retained 
their teachings. 

After many years of observing, I am 
certain that the city’s school system 
should be strengthened so the children 
will not have time to- lose interest in 
studies. Furthermore, another reason 
why the system should be stiffened is 
to give every graduate from high school 
a better chance to enter college immedi- 
ately without the necessity of attending 
junior college first in order to make 
up college-required subjects. 


* One duty of the schools which has 
been carried out with varying degrees 
of success is seeing to it that everyone 
has an opportunity to learn no matter 
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how rich or poor he may be. The great- 
est differences in educational opportuni- 
ties are between the rich and poor States 
and the Negro and white children. 
Many of the textbooks used by schools 
for Negro children are those that have 
been discarded by white children. They 
have little equipment and what they do 
have isn’t in very good condition. The 
teachers are neither well-trained nor 
well-paid. 

To provide white children with good 
schools and Negro children with poor 
ones is against the principles of democ- 
racy. 


* In our core classes we are striving to 
make the rooms which we occupy more 
interesting and colorful by trimming 
and decorating them. Other classrooms 
could be made interesting in the same 
manner. When you have to spend an 
hour or more in a dull, dreary, uninter- 
esting room, it doesn’t give you much 
inspiration for working. 


When youngsters who attend schools 
which are poorly equipped make sug- 
gestions for improvement, they think in 
terms of a gymnasium, a home econom- 
ics cottage, or more books for the li- 
brary, whereas children from schools 
where such things are taken for granted 
discuss less tangible matters—ways of 
working, getting along with one an- 
other, and values of school living. The 
statements which follow are from boys 
and girls whose schools need “airtight 
busses,’ “larger chemistry labs,’ and 
“uniforms for the whole team.” 


AFTER THIS WAR is over, every- 
thing will be modernized to a great ex- 
tent. The schools will be more modern. 
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I visualize great changes for the high 


schools. 

The transportation system should be 
better. There should be a bus for every 
route so that the children can come 
straight to school and leave when they 
are dismissed in the afternoon. By this 
method the children will have more time 
to help their parents. Millions of dollars 
would be saved each year in labor and 
transportation equipment. 

The busses would be modern like the 
Greyhound. They should be airtight, 
with a good heating system to keep them 
warm and comfortable. A regular sched- 
ule of stops should be posted on the bus 
so the children can meet the bus at the 
same time each day. Shelters should be 
provided so the children will not have to 
stand in the rain or snow to wait for the 
bus. 

The school buildings should be re- 
paired and furnished with modern furni- 
ture. The school grounds should be 
larger and one of the most attractive 
places in the community. The school 
children should have respect for the 
school property and public property. 
The principal should have an office of 
his own and a secretary to keep his 
business straight, write letters, and file 
material. 

Every school should have a desirable 
form of recreation, such as football, 
baseball, volleyball, golf, basketball, and 
tennis. Each school should have a swim- 
ming pool and a well-equipped gym- 
nasium. There should be an instructor 
who has specialized in physical educa- 
tion. 

The school rooms should be large 
enough to accommodate all the pupils 
who wish to take a subject. The library 
should have a full-time librarian, and 
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should have all the leading newspapers, 
magazines, and books that will interest 
the students. 


* The agriculture department should 
have industrial arts classes. Each person 
should be taught more about machinery. 
Each person, when he graduates from 
high school, should be able to build any 
ordinary farm building and operate any 


farm machinery. 


* In each high school the size of ours, 
a registered nurse should be employed 
full-time to attend to sick children. She 
should be furnished with all the neces- 
sary equipment and there should be an 
infirmary for sudden illnesses. 

A greater variety of courses should 
be offered. For those with artistic abil- 
ity, there should be an art course. A 
musical student may be instructed in 
both music and voice by a teacher 
trained in the subject. A dancing instruc- 
tor should teach one how to make 
clumsy feet behave. A school band 
should be organized. 

For the future secretary or stenog- 
rapher, a commercial course should be 
offered. A course in eitquette would 
help a person improve his manners and 
a study of the Bible solve some prob- 
lems that arise in ancient history and 
science. The books should be owned by 
the school board and loaned to the stu- 
dents each year. 


© There should be a cafeteria, which of- 
fers a well-balanced meal prepared un- 
der the direction of a dietitian employed 
by the school board. Larger laboratories 
are essential so that each student can 
learn to work individually with the 
chemicals. 
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* The school should have a good foot- 
ball, baseball, and basketball team. The 
teams should have enough equipment so 
that all the players could have a uni- 
form. The school would have a large 
stadium in which you could play foot- 
ball and baseball. It would have lights 
in the stadium for night games. 

There should be a large gym to play 
basketball in and enough seats for every- 
one so you wouldn’t have to stand. 


The kinds of suggestions which elemen- 
tary school children make for improv- 
ing their schools deal mostly with what 
we would call “the little things.” But 
“the little things” may loom quite large 
in the eyes of the child concerned and 
may have implications fully as momen- 
tous as the more pretentious sugges- 
tions of their older brothers and sisters. 


FLOWERS AND pretty green grass on 
the grounds would make us have more 
pride and respect for the school. 

* If we had see-saws, a sliding board, 
and swings, we wouldn’t get hurt play- 
ing rough games. 

* I wish that our school had an activity 
room. 

* I wish my school had an out-door class 
everyday. 

* I would like to have a picture show in 
our school. 

* Our rooms should be larger. In the 
middle of this large room, we could have 
studies. On one end would be a place 
to play singing games. In another place 
we could have sewing machines for the 
girls and a corner where we could paint, 
or work with saw, hammer, and nails. 
(Suggestions from fifth-graders.) 

®T like our lunchroom, but there are 
some things in it that could be improved. 
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Some of the boys sit with the girls and 
sometimes the children kick each other 
under the tables and it is very uncom- 
fortable. (Fifth Grade) 

© I think when we have recess the chil- 
dren should stay out of the hall and 
not hang around in the basements. 
(Sixth Grade) 

© We could improve some if we could 
have hobby period. (Sixth Grade) 

¢ I am very glad you will let us tell you 
how we like our school and how we can 
improve it. For at the school I went to in 
my hometown they did not give the 
children a chance to tell them how they 
felt about the school. 

In that school the teacher would tell 
you what you could do and what you 
couldn’t. And she made you do it or 
she would take you to the office and the 
principal would send you home with a 
note or she would talk to your mother. 
That was all right, but what I didn’t 
like was that the teacher would rule you 
like Hitler. (Sixth Grade) 


Extra Copies of Listen— 
They Speak 
We believe many of our readers 
will want to use Listen—They 
Speak for teachers’ discussion 
groups, parent-teacher meetings, 
classes in child development, and 
summer workshops. Extra copies 
may be obtained if orders are 
placed by July 15. 
Single copies, 50 cents 
25 copies, $9.37 
50 copies, $18.75 
100 Copies, $33.36 
(See order form on last page of 
this Journal) 
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Looking at Ourselves and the Future 


Youngsters show more concern for developing ideals and philosophies and 
preparing for careers and marriage than we ordinarily think them capable of 


Educators can find in these honest ex- 
pressions a clue to the importance youth 
places on character growth and a basis 
for judging the extent to which moral 
fibre is being developed in young Amer- 
icans. 


SCHOOL LIVING has led my charac- 
ter along profitable lines, my sense of 
honor is established, and that of duty 
and responsibility growing. Though 
self-confidence is lacking, and an inferi- 
ority complex tortures me dreadfully, 
still in high school one either learns to 
laugh at himself, or someone will do it 
for him. I have learned to look for the 
truth and beauty in life. I wonder where 
I would be without high school friends. 
My teachers have been so worthwhile 
that I love some of them, respect most 
of them, and have learned of life from 
all of them. 


@In my experience, I have found that 
school, although unpleasant at times, is 
absolutely necessary. Every time that I 
begin to wonder if it is worth it to work 
hard on studies, I use reasoning. If I 
know that I have to go to school and 
spend a certain amount of time there 
each day, why should I waste this time 
when I can make it work for me? Why 
should I turn my back on the splendid 
education that is within my grasp, if all 
I have to do is to apply myself? 

Before entering this high school, I had 
never directed much thought along this 
line. I had had a “good time” in junior 
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high and never worried much about my 
studies. Then one day I had a talk with 
an advisor provided for the purpose of 
seeing that students entering high school 
get a good start. What she said en- 
lightened me. High school has taught 
me to think about and to plan my edu- 
cation. 


We Want to Face the Future 
Unafraid 


ONE OF the most important things 
school living has given me is confidence 
in myself. Though by no stretch of the 
imagination an honor student, I have 
managed to keep up with most of my 
classes in fair competition with my class- 
mates. Being able to hold my own in 
school gives me reason to believe I have 
a good chance to do the same in later 
life. 


@If I had lacked school living, I’m sure 
I would not have as much courage to 
face the world. Putting me on my own, 
making me think, and teaching me to get 
along with people have been such a great 
part of school living that I know, when 
I’m finally on my own, I will realize 
how lucky I was to have had the school- 
ing America offered me. 


@There are things that the average stu- 
dent gains from school life that I have 
not gained; I do not blame school, but 
myself. I have taken part in few school 
social activities and made few good 
friends. I have acquired a certain variety 
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of inferiority complex that seems to have 
developed into a dislike or indifference 
toward school associates and a feeling 
that they and some of my teachers are 
against me. 

I have come to the conclusion that I 
am an introverted introvert and would 
have been better off with a private tutor 
all my life. But I do think schools are 
fine for the average person because they 
offer opportunities for education, asso- 
ciation, character development, and the 
valuable things of life that help make 
citizens worthy of existence. 


@I don’t think that school as it is today 
leaves a person unafraid to face the 
world. They might teach a class in senior 
problems and it will help the senior a lot, 
but what of the underclassmen? They 
have just as many problems as the sen- 
iors. There should be a class in social 
problems for all grades of high school. 
This would help many out of a lot of 
difficulties. 


@I feel that I owe a definite indebted- 
ness to society for the education I have 
received. This education has provided 
me with the tools necessary for either 
starting out in life or continuing my 
education in college. 

As a system designed to suit the mass, 
it functions very well, although, as it is 
with all systems designed to cover a large 
field, there are some cases in which it is 
not as efficient as it might be. For 
example: too much choice is left to 
grammar school students as to whether 
they wish to participate in affairs. True 
enough, this system develops initiative, 
but the bold ones who already have it 
are bound to volunteer every time, and 
the more reticent students are likely to 
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have every spark of initiative snuffed 
out because their reticence becomes a 
habit. These students require more push- 
ing. Of course, the handling of this 
situation rests a great deal more with 
the individual teachers than with the 
system, but the system can correct the 
defects of its teachers. 

Attending public schools as I have, 
I believe that I have a great advantage 
over private school students as far as 
facing the world unafraid is concerned. 
It is amazing the number of people one 
comes in contact with at school. In- 
cluded in this number are people of all 
types, races, and creeds. One of the 
greatest problems for a person to over- 
come when he starts into the world on 
his own is that of meeting and impres- 
sing people. At school, one becomes 
used to this and the battle is almost won 
before you start. 

In thinking back over my life, I am 
more thankful for the instruction I re- 
ceived in becoming a better American 
citizen and in becoming a more pleas- 
ant, well-liked, and successful person 
than for any other instruction I have 
been given. Schools all over the world 
have excellent courses in math, lan- 
guages, and geography to cite a few 
examples, but here in America the prin- 
ciples of humanity and bettering, not 
only of yourself or your country, but 
the bettering of mankind as a whole are 
taught. To my way of thinking, here 
lies the reason for the American school 
system being the successful generator of 
democratically minded American citi- 
zens that it is. 


@School has, primarily, prepared me 
for a job or career; although only the 
surface has yet been scratched, I have 
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gotten the background and foundations 
for more learning in college, and even 
with what little I now know, a fairly 
good position would not be hard to find. 

I have already learned more, in 
general, than many successful men. 
Through references from high school 
teachers and counselors, I have had sev- 
eral fine jobs which are on the path to 
better ones in later life. Perhaps through 
wiser planning, I could have studied 
more necessary subjects, but on the 
whole I feel content about what I have 
learned so far and about my desire and 
willingness to learn more. 


@School has not solved my problems of 
the future at all. The war seems to have 
put a crimp in things. I have always 
known the desire to fly, but that was all 
through when I took the Air Corps test 
and found that I was partly color-blind. 

This left me somewhat startled be- 
cause I never suspected such a thing to 


essay, or what have you. 


world of tomorrow! 


THE DEFENSE RESTS 


In what I have said in the few lines, from beginning to end, I have 
given considerable thought. If only time and paper permitted, I could 
go on and on with this subject. All things, good or bad must have an 
ending sooner or later. I am putting an end to this theme, composition, 


In closing let me add that I, like so many other students, am about 
to ring down the curtain on twelve years of the best, maybe not the 
happiest, but years full of enjoyment in learning. I face the world of 
tomorrow unafraid, and with courage. Such things as these make the 


be wrong with me. I have studied aero- 


" nautics and math just to fly, and now 


it seems all lost. I don’t know what I 
want to do now. I will make the best of 
the Army in June, and see what hap- 
pens after the war. I am already 18 and 
it is too late to try something new. 


@An extremely important thing that 
should be taught in high schools is a 
course dealing with the relations be- 
tween man and wife that would give 
students a clear, unembarrassed outlook 
on marriage and parenthood. 


@A fundamental subject that should be 
taught in school is a knowledge of sex 
and how to meet certain problems when 
one is married. So many marriages are 
broken up because the couple does not 
have the right relationship due to lack. 
of proper knowledge. Where but in 
school can one get the “proper” knowl- 
edge if he does not get it at home? 
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The Changing ‘World 


In 1933 H. G. Wells published a 
novel entitled The Shape of Things to 
Come. In this fiction he allowed his 
imagination to move freely through 
time, from the beginning of World 
War I to the middle years of the twen- 
ty-first century. He predicted with 
startling precision a series of events 
leading up to World War II. He en- 
larged upon the confusion and strife of 
this century and gave the label, “Age of 
Frustration,” to the period. 

He imagined that man throughout 
the world turned against the scientist 
and the engineer, gave up any attempt 
to maintain modern industrial world 
order, and reverted to the simple 
agrarian culture in which each family 
group worked with its hands in an 
effort to feed, clothe, shelter, and pro- 
tect its own members. He painted a re- 
turn to the Dark Age. 

This novel is of special interest to 
teachers because of a major thesis 
around which Mr. Wells weaves his 
story. He says, in short, that confusion, 
wars, plagues, and general frustration 
are the indirect result of an ancient and 
outmoded conception of education. 
The schoolmaster insists on turning the 
eyes of young people toward the past. 

He acknowledged as startling the ad- 
vances made in the past one hundred 
years in our mastery of the physical 
forces through the radio, the airplane, 
modern medicine, mass production, and 
a long list of inventions. Teachers as a 
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profession deserve great credit for 
bringing wide understanding of the 
principles underlying these new mech- 
anisms and for developing popular ap- 
proval of their benefits. 

While our culture has been successful 
in designing better and bigger machines 
and power sources, we have failed to 
keep pushing forward with equal vigor 
and intelligence on the institutional 
front. As a result our culture is out of 
balance—the physical and material 
gadgets outrun the social control—and 
here the teaching profession, according 
to Mr. Wells, must share the blame for 
our wars and frustrations. 

Wells did not think schoolmasters 
were equal to the task of facing our 
younger generation toward the present 
and the future. Therefore, he would 
have them and their systems eliminated 
and forgotten. 

But Wells could be proven wrong. 
There is a promising movement in the 
educational profession that takes its pur- 
poses out of the conditions and prob- 
lems of the present and future. This 
group does not for a moment ignore 
its heritage from the past. But the major 
effort of these teachers is placed on 
showing children and youth the mag- 
nificent opportunities that are every- 
where present for making life more 
rational and more human. These teach- 
ers have faith in the ability of the com- 
mon man continuously to improve him- 
self and his environment. 
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INDIANA PLANS IMPROVEMENT OF ELE- 
MENTARY EDUCATION. Under the leader- 
ship of a newly appointed consultant, 
a representative planning group com- 
posed of elementary principals and 
supervisors, classroom teachers, and 
professors from teachers colleges met 
to discuss problems and make plans to 
coordinate the elementary educational 
activities throughout the state. A long- 
range plan was developed which pro- 
vides for gradual improvement of in- 
struction and enrichment of the cur- 
riculum through emphasis on: (1) the 
use of library materials and community 
resources; (2) the consolidation of re- 
lated subjects into areas of learning 
experiences; and (3) the reduction of 
the number of pupils within a class- 
room. An Elementary School Guide 
was published suggesting more flexible 
daily programs and indicating how large 
blocks of time for the language arts, the 
social studies, mathematics, health and 
recreation, and the arts would make 
possible units of work.—Joy M. Lacey, 
Consultant in Elementary Education, 
Indiana State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

% 

ALTON PLANS IN-SERVICE TRAINING PRO- 
GRAM. For the past two years an in- 
service training program for principals 
and teachers has been in effect in the 
Alton (Ill.) public school system. The 
major emphasis of this program has 
been placed upon: (1) in-service train- 
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ing for principals; (2) the orientation of 
teachers new to the system; (3) curricu- 
lum revision. The in-service training for 
principals is being focused upon the 
major functions of a principal, whether 
he be the head of an elementary school 
or of a junior or senior high school. The 
orientation of teachers new to the sys- 
tem started with a series of meetings at 
the opening of school, in which such 
topics as classroom management, ma- 
terials for instruction, school reports, 
daily programs, and classroom pro- 
cedures were studied. Both individual 
and group conferences are planned as 
needed. Curriculum committees are 
studying instructional improvement in 
science, social studies, English, and. li- 
brary services. Each committee is com- 
posed of representatives from every 
school and its membership is spread 
over all grades from one to twelve.— 
P. L. Ewing, Superintendent of Schools. 


Port HuRON TEACHERS STUDY CUR- 
RICULUM. Since the beginning of the 
present school year various groups of 
teachers and administrators of the pub- 
lic schools of Port Huron, Mich., have 
been meeting to study different phases 
of the present curriculum and to make 
plans for a revision which will better 
meet the needs of tomorrow. One group 
is making plans now to revise the whole 
social studies program from grade one 
through twelve in order to be prepared 
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when new material is available after the 
war. Another group is composed of 
junior and senior high school teachers 
who, in addition to selecting new texts, 
are revising the complete program of 
English. New courses in health and 
home-making for high school girls were 
developed which include healthful liv- 
ing and personality development in the 
tenth grade; family relationships, child 
care, nutrition, and home management 
in the eleventh grade; and community 
health services, first aid, physiology, and 
mental hygiene in the twelfth grade.— 
Howard D. Crull, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

CHANGING SECONDARY CURRICULUM. 
The Suburban Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the Philadelphia area, an or- 
ganization of administrators, has been 
studying a number of problems arising 
from the war. The committee on cur- 
riculum changes has recently issued its 
report setting forth suggested adjust- 
ments to meet the postwar needs. The 
mimeographed tentative statement in- 
cludes a discussion of work experience, 
guidance, English, geography, science, 
and social studies. The committee whose 
chairman is John H. Tyson, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Upper Darby, Pa., 
plans to continue its discussions during 
the current school year. The whole 
project is being directed by a planning 
committee under the chairmanship of 
George C. Galphin of Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BuRBANK CURRICULUM COMMISSION. 
Burbank (Calif.) City Schools have 
been busy with continued curriculum 
development. The Teachers’ Curricu- 
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lum Commission, made up of classroom 
teachers working in small cross-section 
committees and representing all ma- 
turity levels, has proved an effective 
agency for the consideration of cur- 
riculum problems. Working with the 
Commission, supervisors and coordi- 
nators recently prepared a revised 
statement of the social studies course of 
study, known as the 1944 Supplement 
to a Teachers’ Guide to Curriculum 
Development. This supplement brings 
up to date the statement on areas and 
units taught in each grade level from 
kindergarten through twelfth grade. 
The following consultants from the De- 
partment of Education of Stanford Uni- 
versity have spent several days each in 
the Burbank Schools: James Quillen in 
the field of social studies, Holland Rob- 
erts in English, L. B. Kinney in mathe- 
matics, Lavonne Hanna in the field of 
evaluation.—Louise L. Wickersham, Di- 
rector, Division of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 

NEW ARITHMETIC COURSE OF STUDY. 
One hundred teachers and principals of 
the Green Bay (Wis.) Elementary 
Schools have spent four years in the 
cooperative building of an arithmetic 
curriculum. Trends given attention in- 
clude: thinking of the curriculum in 
terms of life needs; omission of useless 
arithmetic; withholding of systematic 
drill from first and second grades; re- 
inforcing of definite instruction by 
activities planned to give meaning and 
motivation; omission of short division 
from elementary school teaching; de- 
ferring of percentage and interest to 
seventh grade; elastic arithmetic group- 
ings within a room; maximum use of 
objects, children’s experiences and life 
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problems, particularly the child’s own 


problems; much stress on problems’ 


without numbers; less reliance on paper 
and pencil.—Ethel Speerschneider, Cur- 
riculum Building Chairman. 


EDUCATIONAL NEED FOR MOTION PIC- 
TURE MATERIAL. The American Council 
on Education has just announced the 
appointment of a Commission on Mo- 
tion Pictures in Education. It will study 
the needs of schools and colleges for 
motion picture material and will plan 
for the production of new films for 
courses of study in which new pictures 
are needed. The Commission is particu- 
larly interested in receiving curriculum 
materials that can be used as the basis 
for films. For the present, address all in- 
quiries to Mark A. May, 28 Hillhouse 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 


STUDY OF FUNDAMENTALS OF WORLD 
PEACE. The Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace has prepared a 
report containing eleven basic pro- 
posals, which are the minimum require- 
ments for future world peace. The 
publication should stimulate thinking 
about world organization after the war 
among mature students and informed 
adults. Copies of the report may be se- 
cured without charge by writing to 
Emily Hickman, Chairman of the Edu- 
cation Committee, 8 West Fortieth 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


TEACHERS ACTIVE IN Montcrair. Cur- 
riculum planning in the Montclair 
(N. J.) Public Schools is being carried 
on by four committees in English, 
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mathematics, science, and social studies, 
each having representatives of teachers 
of grade levels from one through 
twelve. The Curriculum Coordinating 
Committee, also composed largely of 
teachers, is the central agency to inte- 
grate the work and to suggest new 
undertakings. In the senior high school, 
a committee of teachers under the guid- 
ance of Hollis T. Caswell of Teachers 
College is planning the postwar pro- 
gram of secondary education. 


WoRKSHOP PRODUCES COURSE OF 
stupy. Elementary teachers are authors 
of a Course of Study in Arithmetic that 
will soon be published by the Board of 
Education of the Mansfield (Ohio) 
Public Schools. The bulletin was de- 
veloped and written last year in a Work- 
shop in Arithmetic, conducted in Mans- 
field under the supervision of the Ohio 
State University, and directed by 
Lowry Harding. The course of study 
covers work in arithmetic in the first six 
grades. Final editing and preparation of 
the copy for the printer is in charge of 
Edwin A. Fensch, school psychologist. 


RELATIVE IMPORTANCE OF THE SOCIAL 
stupies. According to the Kansas City 
Schools, a publication of the public 
schools of that city, Howard Wilson of 
Harvard University said: “If my daugh- 
ter could have only one year in the 
social studies, I would choose economic 
geography: if she could have two, I 
would choose economic geography and 
modern world problems; if she could 
have three, they would be economic 
geography, trends in world history, and 
modern world problems. . .” 
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BrieF ITEMS. Postwar education will 
be the theme of the fourteenth annual 
conference on curriculum improvement 
to be held at Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on July 26 and 27, 1944. 
...E. R. Jobe, High School Super- 
visor, Mississippi State Department of 
Education, has recently been elected 
president of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. . . . 
J. Paul Leonard, who has been with the 
OPA for nearly two years, is leaving 
his position as Director of the Con- 
sumer Division, to return to Stanford 
University to work on a postwar plan- 
ning project for the University. He will 
also serve as chairman of the Publica- 
tions Committee of the Department for 
the next year. . . . Donald M. Tower, 
at one time curriculum director of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Public Schools, 
has been named president of the New 
York State Teachers College at Brock- 
port. He comes to the presidency from 
the New York State Teachers College 
at Oswego, where he was director of 
training. .. . C. R. Maxwell, Assistant 
Secretary of the Educational Policy 
Commission, will soon become Dean of 
Administration at the University at 
Denver. .. . W. C. Wrinkle, who has 
been working temporarily for the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, has returned to 
his work at the Colorado State Teachers 
College. . .. Harold C. Hand is serving 
in Cairo as Coordinator of the Special 
Service Program with the United States 
Air Forces in the Middle East. He has 
charge of classes organized for men in 
the Air Corps. . . . Alvin C. Eurich, 
until recently serving with the United 
States Navy, has returned to Stanford 
as vice-president of the University. . . . 
Samuel Everett, formerly of North- 
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western University and at one time 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Society for Curriculum Study, is 
now director of the Junior Red Cross 
in Philadelphia. 


New CurricuLuM BULLETINS 


Fort Worth Public Schools—Language 
Arts. A Handbook for Teachers, 
Grades 7-12. Fort Worth, Tex.: Fort 
Worth Public Schools. 1944. 70 pp. 
Mimeographed. 50 cents. 

Ohio State Department of Education— 
Curriculum Bulletins. Columbus: 
State Department of Education. 
Paper covers. 

A Wartime Focus for Obio’s Elemen- 
tary Schools: 1943. 31 pp. 

A Handbook of Inexpensive Re- 
sources and Services for Ohio 
Elementary Teachers: 1944. 29 pp. 

Working With the Child from Two 
to Six: 1944. 24 pp. 

Wilmington Public Schoolsx—How Art 
Contributes to Our Daily Living. 
Wilmington, Del.: Wilmington Pub- 
lic Schools. 1943. 189 pp. Paper 
covers. $1.25. 

Washington State Office of Public In- 
struction. Temporary Guides for the 
Senior High School Curriculum. 
Olympia, Wash.: Washington State 
Department of Public Education. 
1943. 196 pp. Paper covers. $1. 


Correction: The Report of the Cre- 
ative Arts Committee for Elementary 
Schools sells for $1.25 and is not obtain- 
able free, as was inadvertently stated in 
the March issue of Educational Leader- 
ship. This publication may be ordered 
from New Rochelle (N. Y.) Public 
Schools. 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


Teachers ARE People 


... And they are probably being TREATED like people in schools where: 


Teachers and administrators are peers as personalities 


This means that neither the teachers nor the administrators kick one another 
around. The teachers are not guilty of this very often although the existence 
of a strong union with a vindictive orientation is a dangerous temptation. In 
schools where everyone is respected as a person, the administrators and teachers 
think of each other as equals. This is a difficult attitude to learn, especially for 
the administrator because his duties as an executive so frequently make it easy 
for him to believe he is superior as a person. Superintendents and principals 
and supervisors who strive for personality equality insist that their views and 
arguments be considered on their merits. They speak ex officio as rarely as 
possible. They feel that there is no more justification for an administrator to 
scold and humiliate a teacher than there is for a teacher to scold and humiliate 
an administrator. 


Teachers help choose their colleagues 


When teachers participate in the choice of a colleague they tend to accept 
responsibility for the success and happiness of the new teacher. There is no 
single factor that can do more to make a new teacher do a good job than 
knowing that the other teachers in the building or in the school system are 
eager to have and to help her succeed. When teachers are appointed as a con- 
sequence of the judgment of administrators only, the implication is that the 
views of the teachers in the classrooms regarding the effectiveness of a pros- 
pective colleague are of little value. Teachers are quick to sense this implication 
—maybe unconsciously. In any event, if their judgments in this situation are 
not valued, why should they accept much responsibility for the classroom 
success of the new teacher, to say nothing of helping her find her way about 
socially in out-of-school activities? 


Teachers and administrators work cooperatively on school problems 


There are roughly speaking these three ways of getting the work of the school 
done: the method of administrative fiat, the method of laissez faire, and the 
method of cooperative group work. The last method recognizes that the school 
is an organism and that what goes on in one part of the organism affects the 
entire enterprise. This means that it is desirable for everyone to assume some 
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responsibility for the planning and success of the whole school program. Too, 
when all of the persons who are involved in an enterprise have a voice in policy 
determination, and in the evaluation of policies, there is apt to be the sort of 
fundamental understanding of the functions and purposes of a school program 
that makes for maximum articulation and unity. Children are too often ex- 
pected to put together into a meaningful whole what they have learned here 
and there in a school, while their teachers have only the vaguest idea of what 
is going on in other classrooms, or in the corridors, or in the alley after school. 


Teachers have a chance fo come to know one another as people 


The relationships among teachers are structured entirely differently if on the 
one hand they know one another only as teachers and on the other hand know 
one another as teachers and people. Under the latter circumstance discussions 
of professional problems infrequently result in hostility and hurt feelings. 
Two teachers who know and like one another as people dispute professionally 
without feeling that each is attacking the only thing she knows about the other. 
Many teachers, of course, are not too interested in knowing their colleagues 
personally. Insecurity is one reason for impersonal relations. Friendly personal 
relations mean that the bars are down. Guns have been left at the hotel desk. 
By implication an agreement has been reached not to hurt. Such an atmosphere 
is not apt to be created in a competitive school. One cannot trust an adversary. 


The existence of personal as well as professional problems is recognized 


The way teachers feel about their work has a great deal to do with their success 
—and these feelings result from complex and ofttimes subtle influences. Poor 
health, economic worries, unhappy extra-school social experiences, family con- 
flict and many other circumstances have an intimate bearing upon the more 
professional aspects of the teacher’s work. To deny this is to flee from reality. 
To do something about it is unusual. Psychological counseling is one partial 
solution but there are serious limitations to “appointing” a counselor for 
teachers. The position is more often earned than created. Helpful counseling 
can rarely be provided by an administrator or any other “line” officer—and 
helpful counseling ‘is rarely of the “telling” variety. 


Motivation is positive 
Some people who are responsible for the maintenance of fine instruction in a 
school go about their duties in either one of two ways. The negative approach 
—and this for some queer reason seems to be the easier or at least the more 
popular method—is to identify and try to eliminate faults. Teachers then have 
their attention called to the things that they do not do well and specific sug- 
gestions are made for their improvement. A second method—and one that con- 
tributes to a sense of well-being and security and results, in the judgment of 
this writer, in much more rapid and more permanent progress—involves con- 
centrating upon those things that the teacher already does well and of which 
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she is proud and then helping her realize that in the degree that all of her teach- 
ing practices are consistent with her best ones she is professionally superior. 


All of these practices imply a concept of educational leadership that is probably 
widely accepted in theory by the readers of this journal. But even in theory there 
are many difficulties. The question of leadership within any organization where 
resourcefulness and ingenuity and the assumption of responsibility by everyone 
are important has always plagued administrators. Under any circumstance leader- 
ship is too apt to become dictatorship or at least benevolent paternalism unless the 
administrative leader is constantly aware of the dangers inherent in his office. 

The principal or superintendent or supervisor who insists upon functioning as 
a “leader” rather than a “director” recognizes the importance of having those with 
whom he works secure and adventuresome and familiar with and responsible for 
the entire educational program. He recognizes that the sum total of the ideas of 
all of the teachers as they think about education is a much more impressive and 
fruitful aggregate than the sum total of the ideas of a few administrators. 

Such a leader’s chief concern is in improving the schools. He cares very little 
for a reputation as the fellow who has all of the inspirations and is aggressive in 
putting them into practice. Because this latter role, however, is the one most people 
think a successful school administrator or supervisor must play, the leader will find 
the going rough. He will be tempted again and again to tell people what to do 
because the alternative takes time and requires patience. 

Altogether apart from any sentimental notions about democracy, the chief 
difficulty when teachers are told what to do is that the directions can not ever 
be sufficiently explicit because teaching by its very nature requires much indi- 
vidual initiative and resourcefulness. A second difficulty is that the followers of 
directions are chronically unable to accept personal responsibility for the success 
of the activity. A third difficulty is that people who are constantly following ad- 
ministrative directives lose something as persons. They tend, like cogs in a machine 
—or automatons on an assembly line—to become things rather than people. 


NOMINATIONS ARE NOW IN ORDER for members of the Board 
of Directors for 1945-46. Send your nominations to any member of the 
Nominating Committee: Lelia Ann Taggart, Office of County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, Calif., chairman; W. Virgil Smith, 
Board of Education, Seattle, Wash.; William E. Young, State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany, N. Y. The slate of fifteen names from which 
five will be elected will be presented to the membership for mail vote 
early next fall. 
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OUR COUNTRY, our people, our 
children, our schools—these must any 
citizen of this democracy of ours under- 
stand. But for teachers to have scholar- 
ship and wisdom in these fields is essen- 
tial. That is the thesis of Teachers for 
Our Times, a statement of purposes by 
the Commission on Teacher Education 
(Washington, D. C., American Council 
on Education, 1944. $2). 

It is left for later volumes of the report 
of the Commission on its five-year study 
of teacher education to consider how 
desirable qualities may be developed for 
teachers in our times. This volume, the 
actual writing of which was done by 
the director, Karl W. Bigelow, does a 
superb job of showing the size and 
nature of the task of the social educa- 
tion of teachers. 

Some may feel that other more strictly 
professional aspects of the job should 
have been treated. Others may say that 
the book fails to show how the teacher 
would use his broad and deep under- 
standing of the currents in our present- 
day society in the education of the 
young. Even so, we have needed some- 
thing like Chapter II of this book to 
show the grave responsibility of teach- 
ers in times that “demand more social 
control, more social planning, more 
social action.” 

The next few years will be no picnic. 
We shall require teachers who believe 
in freedom and popular government, 
who have respect for personality, who 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


understand the social nature of man, 
who are committed to the methods of 
reason and reasonableness, and who have 
confidence in the possibility of self-im- 
provement. 

Mr. Bigelow has done well to make 
clear the social qualifications of teachers 
for our times. 


CRITICS OF MODERN EDUCA- 
TION are having a field day. Some 
blame newer educational practices for 
all our ills. Others give credit for cer- 
tain changes with which “no sensible 
and humane adult could disagree,” but 
they find important lacks. Two repre- 
sentatives of the “yes-but” school are 
Jacques Maritain, author of Education 
at the Crossroads (New Haven, Conn., 
Yale University Press, 1943, $2) and 
Mark Van Doren, author of Liberal 
Education (New York, N. Y., Henry 
Holt, 1943, $2.50). 

Both men express a desire for an 
education that will lead to a higher level 
of democracy. Both seem to be search- 
ing for an appropriate general education. 
With this desire and this search we are 
in sympathy, for these are the common 
concerns of all who believe in the power 
of education. But what is the nature of 
the education which is advocated by 
these two authors? Van Doren writes 
(page 94), “Elementary education can 
do nothing better for a child than to 
store his memory with things deserving 
to be there.” 
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And what things deserve to be there? 
The answer is not too clear. Van Doren 
treats the entire school period as elemen- 
tary education and characterizes it as a 
preparatory period. He goes on to say 
with great assurance, “The three R’s 
rightly recognize and state the studies 
which are proper in elementary educa- 
tion because they require no special 
knowledge or experience for their com- 
prehension.” (Page 91) 

For the college and the university, it 
is urged by both writers that the medi- 
eval trivium and quadrivium serve as the 
basis of curriculum organization. As for 
the materials of instruction, the hundred 
great books of St. John’s College fame 
are listed by Maritain as worthy of con- 
sideration. 

The classics may seem to offer a se- 
cure retreat from the storms of the pres- 
ent and some people, even those in 
schools, may be tempted by the line 
of argument presented in these books. 
Education for Freedom, Inc. (See The 
New—in Review for March) is trading 
on this very possibility. For that reason, 
the books of the modern classicists war- 
rant careful study by all those who de- 
sire to combat this form of reaction in 
education. 


A CONFERENCE ROOM adjoining 
the McMichael Intermediate School 
library in Detroit, Mich., has been con- 
verted into what is known as the “Lis- 
tening Room.” It is equipped with a 
portable turntable, transcriptions, books, 
scripts, and pamphlets on radio. Students 
and faculty use this room for reading 
the scripts or for listening to the tran- 
scriptions. All the material, including the 
turntable, is available for classroom use. 
Students on duty in the library during 
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the day have been trained to operate the 
turntable and offer their services to those 
who visit the room. Most of the scripts 
and transcriptions are borrowed from 
the Detroit Schools Radio Department. 
Others are from local stations and from 
the U. S. Office of Education. This 
listening room promises to further aid in 
the vitalizing of the school curriculum. 
—Reported by Mildred W. Craig, Li- 
brarian, McMichael Intermediate School, 
Detroit, Mich. 


SEVERAL BENCHMARKS have 
now been established in surveying the 
thinking and practice in curriculum de- 
velopment. This has been done by the 
1944 Yearbook Committee, made up of 
fourteen members of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, under the co-chairmanship of 
Gordon N. Mackenzie and J. Cecil 
Parker. The book is entitled Toward a 
New Curriculum: Extending Educa- 
tional Opportunity of Children, Youth, 
and Adults. The committee members 
have done this piece of educational 
surveying by means of descriptive ac- 
counts of the many ways in which edu- 
cation has already gone far beyond the 
four walls of the classroom, busy with 
the contents of textbooks. 

These ways of education include the 
work of many agencies and activities 
among which are: home and community 
organizations, work experiences of the 
school population, parent and pupil dis- 
cussions, camping experiences, recrea- 
tional programs, clubs, community-wide 
planning, adult education, nursery and 
pre-schools, community cooperation, the 
youth council, the Vassar Euthenics 
Institute, the part-time care of children, 
nutrition study and care, the extension 
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of the school day and school year, and 
educational opportunity for all ages. 

The book has a brief but thought- 
provoking and challenging introduction 
and a summary showing that the bench- 
marks which have been established con- 
stitute a line back of which curriculum 
thinking should not tarry. The summary 
includes further the evaluation of the 
yearbook by two prominent educators, 
one a sociologist and the other a psy- 
chologist. 

We must now more consistently think 
not of the superintendent of schools but 
rather, as one of the committee put it, 
of “the superintendent of education for 
the community.” We must think of liv- 
ing and learning, the learning coming 
through the experiences of the learner 
in living. We must think not of the 
course of study formerly set out to be 
taught but of the curriculum as con- 
tinuously emergent. The yearbook 
stresses again and again that each cur- 
riculum is unique, fitted to the particular 
situation. 

Can we thus mobilize education?— 
Toward a New Curriculum reviewed by 
Lois Coffey Mossman, Gladstone, N. J. 


EXPERIENCE OF THOUSANDS 
of teachers is incorporated in the revi- 
sion of the famous Tentative Course of 
Study for Virginia Elementary Schools 
which made its appearance in 1934. 
When consulted, teachers of the State 
suggested that 1) problems of children 
and community life should be included; 
2) closer relationship between the less 
formal and practice activities should be 
shown; and 3) more definite suggestions 
for teaching procedures should be given. 
The 1943 version is the successful re- 
sult of a cooperative effort of numbers 
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of representative Virginia educators to 
follow that advice. The suggested ac- 
tivities are indeed more appropriate for 
children and more closely related to 
real problems of communities. The dis- 
cussion of abilities and skills in each 
subject field has been expanded and 
considerable attention is given to the 
relation of practice and meaning. A 
great many practical suggestions for 
teachers are included in this connection 
and also under the heading of “General 
Teaching Procedures.” 

A striking difference between the 
original and the revised course occurs 
in connection with the suggested use 
of the proposed centers of interest. In 
the old study (page 20) were these 
words, “The grade materials will aid 
the teacher in understanding the educa- 
tional possibilities within the limitations 
of the centers of interest for the respec- 
tive grades.” In the new (page 522) 
we find, “The centers of interest and 
points of emphasis derived from the 
major social functions indicate, but do 
not limit, the scope of work for the 
respective grades.” Again (page 460) 
we read, “It is not intended that the 
centers of interest should be prescrip- 
tive nor that they should hamper crea- 
tive teaching.” Yet one wonders 
whether or not individual teachers will 
be likely to use another basis of curric- 
ulum organization, especially when they 
may read (page 478) that teachers’ plans 
are “based upon the problems of pupils 
and the community which are known 
to the teacher, the scope of work for 
the grade as stated in this volume, the 
aims of the school, and the local con- 
ditions in the school such as space, 
equipment, and teacher load.” (Italics 
not in original.) 
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Perhaps the best guarantee that the 


new course will truly serve as guide - 


and not prescription would be for facul- 
ties in local communities as a group to 
study the excellent materials gathered 
together in this volume and then to “use 
these materials creatively in relation to 
their local situation.” For as we are told 
(page 12), the instructional program, 
“if it is to be effective, must originate 
in the school and community where it 
is being developed.” 

The newly published course of study 
for elementary schools completes a set 
of three useful publications for Virginia 
educators and patrons. In 1941 appeared 
a small Handbook for Parents, explain- 
ing the Virginia program for improving 
instruction. 

1942 saw the publication of a forward- 
looking Manual of Administration for 
the High Schools of Virginia, prepared 
by a large group of administrators and 
teachers in the State. The manual is de- 
signed for the use of both groups, for 
there is good material on studying the 
pupils and the community and on imple- 
menting instruction as well as on such 
things as school laws, accrediting stand- 
ards, and plant and equipment. 


OTHER CURRICULUM materials 
of interest are Curricular Guide Adapt- 
able to Elementary Schools of Idaho, 
Guide to the Teaching of Oral and 
Written Language in the Primary 
Grades, and The Growth of Democracy 
in America, a course of study for grades 
seven, eight, and nine, both of the latter 
produced by the Long Beach (Calif.) 
City Schools. These materials are mime- 
ographed and bear the date 1943. 

From Santa Barbara City comes an 
attractive volume, Living: the Basis for 
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Learning (Santa Barbara, Calif., Educa- 
tional Factors Ltd., 1942, $3). Illustrated 
with photographs showing active chil- 
dren at every grade level, the book tells 
how a developmental curriculum was 
planned for and made, and how it is 
functioning after five years of operation. 


IT IS GRATIFYING to find a book 
such as Norman Fenton’s Mental Hy- 
giene in School Practice (Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1943, $4) that approaches 
the understanding of human behavior 
with breadth of vision and that gives 
practical suggestions for incorporating 
into school practice methods insuring 
more wholesome personality develop- 
ment. 

Two of the five sections of the book 
deal with practical methods for insti- 
tuting a mental hygiene program in the 
school. Instead of urging one approach, 
Fenton indicates various ways in which 
the existing personnel of a school system 
may be used in inaugurating a program 
of guidance. 

The more theoretical sections of the 
book deal with the understanding of 
behavior. One chapter in this section is 
as sound and concise a statement of 
wholesome personality and its develop- 
ment as may be found in current litera- 
ture on the subject. In Part IV, Fenton 
discusses mental hygiene and the teacher. 
This section should be read by every 
administrator and teacher, for Fenton 
presents through facts derived from a 
survey and through brief case studies 
of teachers an objective yet sympathetic 
analysis of mental health conditions 
prevalent among teachers.—Mental Hy- 
giene in School Practice reviewed by 
Gertrude P. Driscoll, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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Tools for Learning 


READING FOR, TEACHERS 
Lots Correy MossMAN 


In his autobiography called Connecti- 
cut Yankee, a former dean of Yale 
Graduate School and likewise a former 
governor of Connecticut, Wilbur L. 
Cross, tells how he was asked by a group 
of twenty-five women to lay out a 
course to guide their reading. 

Today in this strenuous wartime when 
one knows not how he can do the things 
that are needing to be done, it seems 
almost amusing to a busy person to think 
that these women had to ask someone 
how to spend their time in reading. And 
yet it is a matter of relative importance 
how we shall spend the time we have for 
reading. 

How shall teachers apportion their 
time for reading? What shall be their 
purpose in taking time to read? The 
demands upon them are heavy. Never 
has there been a time when teachers 
have had so much responsibility. The 
way they handled rationing problems 
is but an index of their growing re- 
sponsibility in the community. 

We talk about teachers’ reading. One 
asks where the time can be found for a 


Introducing this month’s Tools for Learning 
is Lois Coffey Mossman, Gladstone, N. J., 
who talks with us about the benefits which 
teachers receive from reading and gives sug- 
gestions for choosing books and periodicals. 
Announcements of new publications espe- 
cially for teachers appear on the pages fol- 
lowing Mrs. Mossman’s discussion, 
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planned program of reading if one does 
all the things expected of a teacher to- 
day. Should there be a plan of con- 
certed effort in reading or should read- 
ing be incidental, reading when there 
are a few free moments, reading what- 
ever fancy dictates? Is it important that 
a teacher read? 

Listing some of the things reading 
may do for the teacher, let us note if 
they are sufficient to make a reading 
program desirable. 

1. The first point that comes to mind 
is reading for relaxation. Reading of 
humor, fiction, poetry, or any form that 
is restful to the individual is important. 

2. Reading about current life is very 
important to one who would be a help- 
ful member in the community. The 
daily paper, supplementing the radio, 
with a weekly review of the news seems 
indispensable to a competent, active 
member of a community. 

3. Reading for information on a sub- 
ject is essential for intelligent action rela- 
tive to that subject. 

4. Reading to further one’s own 
growth is vital to leadership. Unless one 
is himself growing he cannot stimulate 
growth in others. 

5. Professional achievement depends 
much upon one’s reading in the field of 
his choice. A teacher who never reads 
in the area of his work will not long re- 
main a true teacher. 

6. Going again and again to the 
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sources of his strength, inspiration, and . 


vision is essential to being a true teacher. 
Reading provides many such sources. 

7. Enjoyment of life in the true sense 
of living abundantly can be greatly fur- 
thered by reading. 

These imply some of the reasons 
why teachers should read. They indi- 
cate the value of access to daily papers, 
weekly summaries, magazine articles on 
vital problems, and books. One needs 
access to book reviews in such sources 
as the Saturday Review of Literature, 
the New York Times Book Reviews, 
School and Society, Childhood Educa- 
tion, Time Magazine, and Educational 
Leadership, for there are far more books 
coming from the press today than one 
can possibly read. 

What we know about the develop- 
ment of the individual into an effective 


personality is short of a desirable knowl- 
edge, but we do know that there is 
prominent in each person an element of 
self-determination which must not be 
stifled in a free man. This element mani- 
fests itself in one way in how he uses 
his time. What one reads must be what 
he wants to read. He heeds the opinions 
of those he respects, but he must decide 
what he shall think about and reading 
may have a significant part in his think- 
ing. 

in the planning for educational leader- 
ship, let there be great care not to con- 
fuse true leadership with a method of 
prescribing courses in reading for teach- 
ers. Leadership does not mean authority. 
Something much figer than authority is 
needed if one would see the teachers he 
works with go to books for the help 
and strength they need and want. 


Keeading for Teachers 


As The Child Grows by Helen B. Pryor 
Dr. Pryor has skillfully organized the contributions of science into an organic 
picture of the growing child and youth. This book gives you, in the language 
of the layman, the knowledge of the specialist. 


Integrated Handwork for Elementary Schools 
Dr. Newkirk explains how handwork can be made an integral part of teach- 
ing procedures in all elementary school subjects, and illustrates specific meth- 
ods of doing the more common types. 


The Music Curriculum in A Changing World 45 Litte Bete Pitts 
This new text offers inspiring help in building courses of study to fit indi- 
vidual situations. The author’s recommendations are made concrete for the 
teacher through a series of proposed topic areas in chart form, around which 


various types of music curricula may be built. List $2.20 
SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


List $3.00 


by Louis 
V. Newkirk 


List $3.20 
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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR TEACHING 
Edited by Ho L. CASWELL 


They are winning new honors daily as essential aids to teachers, supervisors, and 

principals. 

No. 1. TEACHING THE SLOW LEARNER. By W. B. Featherstone. Cloth $1.15; paper 75¢. 

No. 22 HOW TO STUDY THE BEHAVIOR OF CHILDREN. By Gertrude Driscoll. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 60¢. (Second printing) 

No. 3. GUIDING CHILDREN’S READING THROUGH EXPERIENCES. By Roma Gans. 
Cloth $1.00; paper 60¢. (Second printing) 

No. 4. SCIENCE EXPERIENCES FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By Charles K. Arey. 
Spiral bound 95¢ 

No. 5. PUPIL PROGRESS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. By Willard S. Elsbree. Cloth 
$1.00; paper 6o¢. 

No. 6. LATIN AMERICA: A SOURCE BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS. By 
Eleanor C. Delaney. Cloth $1.00; paper 60¢. 

No. 7. EXPLORING LITERATURE WITH CHILDREN IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
By Jean Betzner. Cloth $1.15; paper 60¢ 

No. 8. TEACHING ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. By Gerald S. Craig. In press. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


; OF LEARNING ACTIVITIES 
Primary Reading Grades 2 and 3 
Reading Comprehension Grades 3-8 By WituaM H. Burton 
prehension Here is a book designed to bring to 
both teachers in training and teach- 
Reading Comprehension ers in service the very best that is 
and Speed Grades 6-8 now known about the improvement - 
: : is older methods of teaching and the 
High School Reading Grades 7-12 initiation po ods The 
: ook contains concrete practical illus- 
trations and ample reference to basic 
Aptitude Tests for Secondary Schools, scientific studies. It is the only book 
Colleges, and industry. to date which presents both tradi- 
x tional and modern methods of teach- 
Specimen Set Elementary Tests ing. The material in this book was 
and 2 Battery Tests $1.00 used with great success in classes at 
é Harvard University and the Univer- 
Specimen Set High School Tests 1.00 sity of Oregon. To be published in 
Specimen Set Aptitude Tests 1.00 May. 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3 «35 West 32nd Street, 
Rockville Centre, New York New York 1, N. Y. 
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THE Hom Book MAGAZINE 


Or highest editorial standards, The Horn Book Magazine, now in its twentieth 
year of consecutive publication, has been the strongest single factor contributing 
to the advancement of literature for children and young people in this country. 

An adult publication, to which foremost writers and illustrators contribute, The 
Horn Book is read, re-read, and bound for continuous reference in schools and 
libraries, from Junior High Schools to Teachers Colleges and Universities, from 


coast to coast. 


The following papers have been scheduled for May-June, 1944 


[Publication Date, May 20] 


History of the Book, a long narrative 
poem, tracing the development of the 
book from the ancient cairns of stone 
to the time of modern book-making. 
It’s possibilities for book week—re- 
cited alone, or in combination with 
exhibits or tableaux depicting the 
various stages of developments—are 
legion. 


Ethel Parton and Her Books 


Motives in Illustrating for Children 
by vAN STOCKUM 


Beatrix Potter’s Letters, and a new 
story written by Beatrix Potter, Wag- 
By-Wall, published here for the first 
time. 

The Book Artist Yesterday and 
Tomorrow by Lynp Warp 

Books of the Spring—the usual many- 
page illustrated book reviews. Other 
articles, poetry, departments, etc. 


Price, 50 cents a copy 
$2.50 a year; $4.50 for two years 


SPECIAL OFFER 

If you have never been a regular sub- 
scriber to The Horn Book, and will 
refer to this advertisement in Educa- 
tional Leadership when entering a one 
year’s subscription, we will send en- 
tirely free, and at once, a copy of A 
Little History of the Horn-book, de- 
scribed below. THIS OFFER EX- 
PIRES JUNE 30, 1944 and applies 
only to new subscribers. The price 
- the book, if ordered separately, is 
1.50 


THE HORN BOOK e 264 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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A LITTLE HISTORY OF 
The Horn-book 


By BEULAH FOLMSBEE 


T HERE is a growing interest in the hornbook, 
that old-time lesson book used by boys and girls 
to study their “criss-cross row.” Thus it was 
an excellent idea to put together interesting 
and significant facts about the hornbook that 
show its historical importance and to assemble 
definitions and allusions which, as Miss Folms- 
bee says in her preface, span more than six 
centuries. 

As a result we may read what mention Ben 
Jonson and Shakespeare, John Bunyan, John 
Locke, William Cowper and many more made in 
passing of this famous primer and here we find 
an abundance of illustrations, drawings, repro- 
ductions of old woodcuts, photographs, showing 
various types of hornbooks from the plainest 
wooden one to the lovely silver hornbook said 
to have been owned by Queen Elizabeth. 

A facsimile of the Royal Battledore printed 
by John Newbery is included, on paper sug- 
gesting the “flowery and gilt” which was used 
for the earliest battledores. 

Miss Folmsbee writes with grace and wit; and 
children as well as their elders, and the gen- 
eral reader as well as the specialist in the history 
of books, will enjoy this unique and charming 


little volume. 
The New York Times 


Price $1.50 
See special offer at left 
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The Role of Exercise 
in Physical Fitness 


An Official Statement Adopted at 
the 


NATIONAL WAR FITNESS 
CONFERENCE 


at Cincinnati, April, 1943, of the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND 
RECREATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


10¢ a copy up to 5 copies 
5 or more, 5¢ each 


M. ovale 
FOR A FREE WORLD 


¢Interprets democratic morale as a 
challenge to the best efforts of 
schools 

Analyzes specific conditions which 
foster high morale in children and 
adults 

¢ Gives concrete examples of morale- 
building activities in schools and 
classrooms 

¢ Outlines practical plans for effec- 
tively utilizing the trained abilities, 
enthusiasm, and energy of teachers 
and other employees in the solution 
of important administrative prob- 
lems 
22nd Yearbook $2.00 


Order From 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


When Peoples Meet 


A Study in Race and 
Culture Contacts 
edited by 
Alain Locke and Bernhard 
J. Stern 


An authoritative collection of mate- 
rials on racial and cultural conflicts. 
Valuable to the teacher in helping 
students grapple realistically with 
one of the most critical issues of 
contemporary life. 


$3.50 List Price $2.50 to Members 
Order From 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


221 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


CITIZENS FOR A NEW WORLD 


Eruinc M. Hunt, Editor 


Prepared for teachers who are 
molding tomorrow’s citizens. This 
book contains background material 
and an analysis of the fundamental 
issues involved in postwar interna- 
tional organization and a lasting 
peace. Each section is written by an 
outstanding authority in the field. 


$2.00 (Cloth-bound) 


NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Frontline of Democracy 


22nd Yearbook 


Department of Elementary School 
Principals 


This handbook on citizenship educa- 
tion contains descriptions of programs 
and procedures which have met the acid 
test of actual use. Published in September 
1943, it has proven so popular that it is 
now in its second printing. 

$2.00 per copy 
(Discounts on quantity orders) 


Order from 
THE DEPARTMENT OF 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 
National Education Association 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Toward a New 


urriculum 


Extending Educational Opportunity 
of Children, Youth and Adults 


Gordon N. Mackenzie 
J. Cecil Parker 
Chairmen 


1944 Yearbook $2.00 


Order from 


Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


1201 16th St., N. W., Wash. 6, D.C. 


¢ What High-School Youth Want 
To Know About 
¢ Services In the Armed Forces 


Four Important Booklets 


Getting Ready for Induction 

I Should Stay in School 

Continuing Your Education in 
the Armed Forces 

Earning Secondary-School Credit 
in the Armed Forces 


1-24 copies, 10¢ each 
DiscoUNTS ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
Remittance must accompany orders 
amounting to $1.00 or less. 


Order From 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Mobilizing Educational 
Resources for Winning the 
War and the Peace 


Prepared by a committee under the 
editorship of Chancellor Ernest O. 
Melby, University of Montana. Es- 
sentially a book on the present 
urgent problem of the control of 
education. The basic conception of 
control in American education with 
its historic origins is explored and 
constructively criticized. A  chal- 
lenging forward view of new ways 
of dealing with this problem of 
control is presented. 


JOHN DEWEY SOCIETY 
SIXTH YEARBOOK 
$2.50 
HARPER BROS. New York 
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Rural Schools and the War 
1944 Yearbook 


Department of Rural Education FOUR- AND FIVE-YEAR-OLDS 
50¢ per copy AT SCHOOL 
Articles by rural education authori- A bulletin for the layman, the 


teacher and the school administra- 
tor. Discusses what four- and five- 
year-olds are like; some of their 


ties show how to make the war 
activities carried on through the 


schools of green educational educational needs; what makes a 

value to pupils. kindergarten adequate; a good day 

; at school for the fours and fives; 

Edited by Frank W. Cyr the relation of the kindergarten to 

the nursery school, the first grade 

Order From and the home. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION Pages, 28 Price, 35¢ 

ASSOCIATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES ASSOCIATION FOR 


CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
1201 16th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


For Summer School 


Announcements of the following publications may be found on earlier 
pages of this issue of Epucationat LeapersuiP. This order form is for your 
convenience. Check number of copies desired. Mail this form to the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A., 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

encmue Listen—They Speak, 50 cents 

-ineband Modern Education in the Armed Forces, 50 cents 
Satenaa Discipline for Today’s Children, 50 cents 

wilbealan Bibliography on Elementary Education, 25 cents 
eetedoatee Toward A New Curriculum, $2 


(Discounts on quantity orders: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10-99 copies, 257%; 100 or more, 3344 %) 


Iam enclosing Please bill me ................... 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Make checks payable to the Dept. of Supvn. & Curr. Dev., N.E.A. 
Please send funds with orders of $1 or less. 


< 
KY 
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